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grown  a  knowledge  of  the  most  satisfactory  grow* 
ing  areas.  You  know  how  Woodruff's  extensive 
and  alert  contact  with  experimental  work  brings 
you  an  opportunity  to  profit  from  the  use  of  new 
and  more  productive  varieties.  Get  in  touch  with 
Woodruff  now  about  next  season's  requirements. 


Weather  and  business  conditions  may  be  beyond 
your  control.  But  of  one  thing,  however,  you  can 
be  certain ...  the  dependable  quality  of  Woodruff 
Seed.  You  know  that  Woodruff  employs  experts 
to  supervise  seed  growing  and  seed  selection. 
You  know  that  out  of  Woodruff  experience  has 
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the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

fFe  ivould  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

''The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 


STANDOUTS  IN  ANY  COMPANY 

KYLER 

LABELERS 

and 

BOXERS 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


Hamuckeh  YUtek 
Pcru^tK  Units. . . 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

T  HESE  units  cue  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly -ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 
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Mr.  Sherlock  McKewen,  Chicago 
Ass’t  to  Executive  Vice-President 


These 

maintain  there’s  no  *^’whistling  in  the  dark”  when  you  do 
Imsiness  with  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY.  You  know 
you  can  expect  and  get  quality  cans,  efficient  closing 
equipment,  fullest  research  cooperation,  and  dependable 
service  always. 


Backing  up  its  representatives  in  the 
Chicago  District,  Continental  offers 
canners  every  facility  for  greater  service. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Funderhurg, 
District  Sales  Manager 
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EDITORIALS 


WE  STAND  CORRECTED— In  these  blistering 
days  of  progressing  crops,  hordes  of  Japanese 
beetles,  uncertainties  as  to  pack  possibilities, 
and  equally  as  to  the  proper  price  to  place  on  goods, 
our  readers  will  welcome  a  relief  from  our  usual 
editorial  preachments,  and  so  it  shall  be. 

In  lieu  thereof  we  might  well  correct  some  errors 
that  we  may  have  made,  and  the  first  of  these  the 
following  letter  well  displays: 

Number  I: 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  7,  1939. 
“Arthur  I.  Judge, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

The  first  column  of  your  Editorial  Page  of  the 
July  3rd  issue  mentioned  the  ‘area  of  production’ 
pertaining  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Bill,  as  of  no 
interest  or  meaning  to  the  canners. 

We  have  information  that  this  ‘area  of  produc¬ 
tion’  exempts  85  to  90  per  cent  of  our  canners 
completely  from  both  wages  and  hours,  because 
those  canning  plants  are  located  within  the  ‘area 
of  production,’  that  is,  in  a  community  of  2500 
population,  or  less,  and  drawing  raw  products 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 

On  Page  8,  you  give  the  ‘area  of  production’ 
definition  and  in  Section  536.1,  Paragraph  A,  you 
mention  ‘employees  engaged  does  not  exceed  7’. 
This  was  stricken  out  many  weeks  ago,  and  the 
‘area  of  production’  means  now  as  stated  above, 
to  give  the  canner  complete  exemption.  Canners 
not  located  in  the  ‘area  of  production’  have  the  14 
aggregate  weeks  exemption  of  unlimited  hours 
during  packing  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables. 

We  believe  we  are  right  on  this  and  just  wanted 
to  call  it  to  your  attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Robert  E.  Jackson,  Secretary” 
This  is  as  welcome  news  to  us  as  it  is  to  you,  and, 
therefore,  we  rejoice  in  the  correction. 


National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Kansas  City  in  June. 

As  the  members  of  this  organization  come  in 
direct  contact  with  millions  of  housewives  each 
year,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  they  have  taken. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ruth  Atwater 
Home  Economics  Division 

enclosure.” 

And  the  enclosure  reads  as  follows : 


“RESOLUTIONS  No.  2 

Favoring  Descriptive  Labeling 
Whereas,  all  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  believe  that  the  consumer 
is  entitled  to  know  more  about  the  commodities 
she  buys  in  food  stores;  and 

Whereas,  to  do  this,  she  must  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  instantly  exactly  what  is  inside  the  can  or 
package,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  much  controversy  throughout 
the  country  today  over  ‘grade’  labeling  and 
‘descriptive’  labeling;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  42nd  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  as¬ 
sembled  in  Kansas  City  on  June  19th  to  22nd, 
hereby  urge  all  packers,  canners  and  manufac¬ 
turers  to  give  attention  to  ‘descriptive’  labeling, 
which  shows  the  consumer  a  picture  of  the  product, 
tells  her  how  it  is  packed,  the  number  of  units  in 
the  package,  number  of  portions  it  will  serve,  and 
similar  facts  with  reference  to  the  product  in  the 
can  or  package,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  expresses  its  opposition  to  ‘grade’  labeling 
because  of  its  misleading  and  unfair  implications, 
and  because  of  the  impossibility  of  successfully 
and  fairly  issuing  such  grades.” 

Another  question — that  will  please  them,  we  are  sure, 
from  “Timely  Technicalities”  in  the  July  issue  of  “The 
Glass  Packer”,  page  428: 


Number  II: 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
1739  H  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  10th,  1939. 

“Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

The  attached  memorandum  may  have  come  to 
your  attention,  but  in  case  you  have  not  seen  it, 
I  am  sending  you  this  resolution  adopted  by  the 


“WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? — Workers  with  products 
requiring  analgesic  effects  will  be  interested  in 
Dormovit,  a  new  synthetic  hypnotic  (furfurylisopro- 
pylbarbituric  acid).  Its  effects  as  a  hypnotic  last 
about  7  hours.  Unpleasant  side  reactions  or  habitua¬ 
tion  have  not  been  observed.  Marked  analgesic  effects 
are  obtained  by  combining  said  furfurylisopi'opylbar- 
bituric  acid  with  dimethylaminophenyldimethylpyrazo- 
lone  .  .  .  and  remember  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
full,  descriptive  labeling!  (7a)” 

Synicus  adds  that  even  their  resolution  was  a  Second  1 
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Number  III: 

As  an  assuagement  of  some  of  your  worries — in 
other  words  to  lighten  the  load  of  worry  thru  better 
understanding — we  quote  from  an  Editorial  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Magazine  for  July,  by  S.  A.  Baldus,  a  well  known 
editorial  writer  of  long  experience  and  who,  while  not 
a  New  Deal  phobiac,  has  never  hesitated  to  digest  laws 
and  trends  in  a  sane  manner  that  has  attracted  wide 
attention. 

The  caption  is: 

IDLE  CAPITAL 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  shed  our  saltiest  tears  over  this 
tangled  state  of  affairs,  and  to  ci’y  out  against  the  iniquity 
of  taxes,  comes  the  report  that  there  are  20  billion  dollars 
lying  idle  in  our  banks — not  in  safety  deposit  boxes,  but 
deposits,  an  accumulation  of  income  and  profits  garnered 
during  the  past  few  years — by  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  persons  and  corporations.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasury  Department  the  deposits  of  “individuals,  part¬ 
nerships  and  corporations”  (on  March  29)  were  in  excess  of 
20  billion  dollars:  $12,762,685,000  demand  deposits,  and 
$7,582,235,000  time  deposits.  From  all  of  which  we  may 
draw  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the  depression  and 
taxes,  income  and  jn-ofits  have  been  pretty  well  maintained. 

But  why  is  this  money  lying  idle?  There  are  several 
explanations  advanced.  One  of  the  contentions  put  forth 
by  business  leaders  is  that  private  investment  has  been 
discouraged  because  federal  taxes  claim  too  great  a  share 
of  the  profits  that  might  result.  That  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  rather  weak  argument;  a  man  refusing  to  invest  in 
whatever  enterprises  because  a  part  of  his  profits  w'ould 
have  to  be  paid  into  the  Government  treasury.  We  do  not 
believe  that  to  be  the  real  reason  for  the  hesitancy  of  capital 
to  seek  investment.  It  doesnT  make  sense. 

A  more  logical  explanation  seems  to  be  that  there  are  not 
many  investment  avenues  open  to  capital;  nor  will  there 
be.  Consider  that  the  existing  capacity  of  our  productive 
industries  is  already  considerably  greater  than  our  ability 
to  consume.  A  plant  running  only  60  or  80  per  cent  of 
capacity  is  not  likely  to  enlarge  its  production  facilities. 
Under  the  circumstances,  expansions  calling  for  large  capi¬ 
tal  investment  are  beside  the  question. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  and  which 
helps  to  explain  why  there  is  so  much  idle  capital  today. 
The  income  and  profits  of  the  higher  bracket  individuals 
have  been  so  great  in  past  years  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  invest  their  accumulations  profitably.  Sounds 
almost  like  a  contradiction.  But  think  it  over.  We  lay 
down  this  principle:  You  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
increase  your  capital  structui’e;  thei’e  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  you  cannot  go;  and  that  limit  has  been  I’eached. 
The  writing  is  on  the  wall;  and  unless  we  make  an  honest 
effort  to  decipher  its  real  meaning  we’ll  continue  in  the 
present  state  of  upset. 

While  on  this  subject  let  us  clear  up  one  more  point. 
There  are  those  who  prefer  the  word  “timid”  capital  to 
“idle”  capital.  People  are  afraid  to  invest,  they  say;  the 
stock  market  seems  to  be  shot;  the  “general  public”  isn’t 
buying  stocks  and  bonds,  etc.  They  blame  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  New  Deal,  the  S.E.C.  They  are  wrong,  and  if 
they  were  honest  with  themselves  they  could  easily  find  the 
true  answer.  The  real  reason  why  the  “general  public” 
isn’t  “investing”  in  anything  is  because  they  haven’t  the 
money;  and  they  haven’t  the  money  because  they  were  bled 
white  in  those  happy-go-lucky  years  during  which  the 
savings  of  the  present  “timid”  investors  were  transferred  to 
the  account  of  the  present  owners  of  “idle”  capital,  through 
the  stock  market  crash,  the  closing  of  banks,  mortgage 
foreclosures,  default  on  building  bonds,  etc.  It  will  take  a 
generation  before  there  can  be  another  crop  of — shall  we 
say? — victims. 


Number  IV: 

OUR  DESTINY — A  lot  of  men  still  have  their  heads 
in  the  clouds  and  long  for  a  return  of  the  olden  days 
when  there  were  always  new  fields  to  conquer,  new 
money  to  be  made  out  of  virgin  soil  or  rock  or  moun¬ 
tain;  when  the  surplus  population  could  be  shunted 
out  into  the  wilds  of  the  unsettled  West  or  North,  to 
build  up  new  towns  and  cities,  each  one  a  veritable 
empire.  Those  days  have  gone;  our  country  even  up 
into  Alaska  has  been  fully  colonized,  and  barring  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  over-populated,  as  are  the  countries 
in  Europe,  we  are  just  where  Europe  was,  if  not  is; 
we  are  faced  with  the  task  of  living  on  a  land  that  is 
steadily  growing  smaller  in  size  as  the  population 
increases,  and  that  means  the  end  of  the  days  when  we 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  when,  as  it  has  been  said, 
we  took  only  the  lucious  heart  out  of  the  watermelon 
and  threw  all  the  rest  away;  reaped  bountiful  crops 
from  virgin  soil  without  the  need  of  artificial  fertilizers, 
and  now  we  must  intensify,  narrow  our  individual 
horrizon,  and  be  content  with  moderate  profits  and  a 
good  living — still  the  best  in  all  the  world  for  the  next 
century  at  least. 

But  there  is  another  set  which  believes  that  it  can 
make  short  cuts  to  E utopia,  by  way  of  Communism, 
w'hose  theory  is  to  break  down  all  existing  methods 
of  life  and  business,  and  build  anew  on  the  wreckage. 
Those  40  millions  of  our  population,  unemployed  or 
on  public  relief,  constitute  a  dread  element  in  such  an 
effort.  All  revolutions  of  history  came  from  hunger 
and  repression  of  the  masses;  therefore,  the  great  job 
before  us  is  to  revise  our  methods,  assure  food  and  a 
degree  of  comfort  to  all  our  population — keep  the 
masses  content — and  that  means  today  more  than 
merely  “bread  and  the  circus”  as  in  the  days  of  Rome’s 
decline. 

Up  in  Harford  County,  the  cradle  of  the  canning 
industry,  and  now  largely  an  empty  cradle  as  compared 
with  years  ago,  there  has  come  from  old  Czechoslovakia, 
Jan  Bet’a  the  world’s  shoe  king,  with  reputed  assets 
of  $300,000,000  to  colonize  2,000  acres  near  Belcamp, 
in  a  new  industrial  venture,  and  upon  newly  formed 
plans.  The  great  shoe  factory  in  Czechoslovakia,  was 
the  outgrowth  of  an  idea  born  in  the  United  States 
when  Bat’a  and  his  brother  worked  in  shoe  factories 
in  Massachusetts ;  and  now  he  is  bringing  a  branch  of 
this  great  industry  to  Maryland.  Looking  over  the  plans 
now  under  construction  Jan  Bat’a  is  reported  in  the 
daily  papers,  thus : 

“He  walked  about  vigorously,  taking  great  strides.  His 
deep  blue  eyes,  kindly  yet  sparkling,  seemed  to  be  taking  in 
everything.  Bat’a  chose  to  cool  off  on  the  lawn  and  seated 
himself  in  an  easy  chair.  John  Hoza  took  a  seat  beside 
him  and  opened  up  a  blueprint  labeled  ‘Town  Plat  of 
Belcamp.’ 

CALLS  IT  BACKBONE  OF  PLAN 

Bat’a  eyed  it  carefully  and  approvingly — taking  in  plans 
for  winding  walks,  wide  streets,  playground  areas,  parks, 
bathing  beach  and  allied  facilities. 

‘That’s  the  backbone  of  our  plan,’  he  said,  settling  back 
and  knitting  the  fingers  of  his  big  hands. 

‘We  propose  to  do  something  here  more  than  make  shoes. 
We  want  to  build  men — that’s  the  main  feature  of  our 
program.’ 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Three  Years  Of  The 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW 


AS  noted  the  other  day,  the  Robinson-Patman 
/A  amendment  to  Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  was 
/  \  three  years  old  June  19th,  having  been  signed 

on  that  date  in  1936.  A  brief  analysis  of  what  has 
happened  in  those  three  years  will  be  interesting.  In 
considering  the  statistics,  bear  in  mind  that  five  years 
elapsed  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  out¬ 
lawing  “unfair  methods  of  competition”,  and  the 
Clayton  Act,  outlawing  price  discriminations,  were 
enacted  before  a  single  complaint  was  issued  by  the 
Commission. 

In  the  three  years  up  to  June  19,  1939,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  issued  72  complaints  of  violation 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Compare  that  figure 
with  the  one  complaint  in  five  years.  26  of  these 
complaints  have  been  closed  (36%)  by  orders  of  the 
Commission,  either  cease  and  desist,  or  dismissal.  In 
the  remaining  46  cases  there  has  been  various  progress, 
answers  from  the  respondents  being  awaited  in  the 
most  recent  cases,  testimony  being  taken  in  others, 
while  others  are  complete  save  for  the  briefs  and 
arguments  before  the  Commission. 

These  72  complaints  cover  all  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  act — Section  2(a),  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f) — 2(b) 
being  procedural.  In  some  of  the  complaints  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  alleged  violations  of  Section  5  of  the 
FTC  Act  in  addition  to  some  violation  of  some  section 
of  the  R-P  Act. 

Of  the  72  complaints,  13,  or  18%  have  covered 
alleged  violations  of  Section  2(c) —  the  so-called  broker¬ 
age  section.  And  of  these  13  affecting  directly  the 
brokers’  industry,  7  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  orders.  They  are: 

Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co. —  Appeal  from  cease  and  desist 
order  pending  in  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit.  (Docket  3031) 

Biddle  Purchasing  Co., —  Order  sustained  by  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  Second  Circuit  and 
review  denied  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  (Docket  3032) 

Procon  Grocery  Service — Case  closed  by  order  on  report 
of  dissolution  of  corporation  and  discontinuance  of 
business.  (Docket  3076) 

Oliver  Bros. —  Order  sustained  by  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  Fourth  Circuit  and  report  is  no  appeal 
will  be  taken  to  Supreme  Court.  (Docket  3088) 

iieeves,  Parvin  &  Co. —  Cease  and  desist  order  issued 
and  report  of  compliance  filed  by  respondent.  (Docket 
3129) 

The  Webb  Crawford  Co. —  Appeal  from  cease  and  desist 
order  pending  in  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Fifth  Circuit.  (Docket  3214) 


Quality  Bakers  of  America. —  Cease  and  desist  order 
issued.  Late  information  is  that  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  First  Circuit.  (Docket  3218) 

In  the  six  cases  incomplete  within  the  Commission 
are  the  following: 

United  Buyers  Corporation — Awaiting  further  testi¬ 
mony.  (Docket  3221) 

Atlantic  Commission  Co. —  Answer  filed ;  testimony 
later.  (Docket  3344) 

Mississippi  Sales  Co. —  Awaiting  briefs  and  argument 
before  Commission.  (Docket  3511) 

San  Pedro  Fish  Exchange — Testimony  being  taken. 
(Docket  3739) 

Jake  Felt,  et.  al. —  Testimony  being  taken.  (Docket 
3765) 

Modern  Marketing  Service — Answer  due  June  29th. 
(Docket  3783) 

Thus,  in  the  three  years  and  in  the  cases  intimately 
concerning  food  brokers  there  have  been  six  cease  and 
desist  orders  issued,  and  one  case  closed  because  the 
respondent  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  six  cases,  two 
different  circuit  courts  have  sustained  the  orders  on  the 
Commission  and  in  one  of  these  appealed  cases  the 
further  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  denied. 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  the  American  Institute 
of  Food  Distribution  had  the  following  to  say  in  its 
Washington  letter  of  June  24th: 

“FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  enforcement 
of  the  R-P  law  is  surely,  if  not  spectacularly,  building 
up  a  step  at  a  time  the  background  of  necessary  prece¬ 
dent  for  making  the  law  truly  effective.  Standards 
are  being  established  on  dozens  of  different  points. 
These  standards,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  already  form  a 
much  more  complete  pattern  than  generally  realized. 
Here  are  some  of  the  new  principles  that  are  now 
being  established : 

“BUYER  CAN’T  FORCE  LOWER  PRICES— A  new 
case  was  started  this  week  which  is  designed  to  curb  a 
large  buyer  who  demands  lower  prices  than  his  com¬ 
petitors  are  paying.  A.  S.  Aloe  Co.,  a  large  dealer  in 
surgical  instruments,  is  charged  with  unlawful  receipt 
of  price  discriminations  in  that  it  induced  sellers  to 
give  it  lower  prices  than  other  dealers  were  paying. 
Complaint  states  that  Aloe  received  information  as  to 
the  prices  paid  by  its  competitors  and  then  refuses  to 
purchase  unless  it  is  granted  lower  prices.  This  com¬ 
plaint  is  aimed  at  the  buyer — not  the  seller. 

“BROKERAGE  AFFILIATES  MUST  BE  DROPPED 
— Commission  established  a  victory  in  the  brokerage 
case  against  Reeves  Parvin  this  week  when  that  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  accept  the  FTC  cease  and  desist  order 
instead  of  carrying  the  case  to  court.  This  case  in- 
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volved  a  wholesaler  with  an  affiliated  brokerage  house. 

“News  of  Safeway’s  liquidation  of  Triway  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  this  FTC  plank  is  being  accepted. 

“QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS  MUST  BE  JUSTIFIED— 
Commission’s  cease  and  desist  order  is  based  on  the 
belief,  frequently  expressed  by  FTC,  that  the  spread 
between  maximum  and  minimum  quantity  discounts 
must  reflect  real  savings  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale  or  delivery  and  that  large  discounts  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified.  The  cease  and  desist  order  in  this  case  (Standard 
Brands  yeast  sales)  fills  50  closely  typed  pages,  pro¬ 
vides  a  guide  by  indirection  for  figuring  proper 
discounts. 

“FTC  IS  CONFIDENT  that  it  now  knows  how  the 
R-P  law  should  be  applied.  It  expects  to  win  the 
A.  &  P.  case  now'  before  the  Circuit  Court.  It  believes 
it  knows  how  to  proceed  w'hen  it  does.  This  will  not 
be  without  powerful  opposition,  however.  Webb  Craw¬ 
ford  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  go  to  Court  over  its 
cease  and  desist  order — this  is  another  case  involving 
a  wholesaler  and  an  affiliated  brokerage  house — and 
this  week  FTC  received  a  reply  from  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
in  the  Red  &  White  case.  This  answer  stated  that 
Modern  Marketing  had  been  appointed  as  a  broker  for 
Quaker  Oats  and  that  it  performed  a  valuable  broker¬ 
age  service  for  the  seller.  Payments  were  made  for 
actual  services  rendered,  the  Oats  company  said.” 

IMPORTANT  CHANCES  IN  WAGE  AND  HOUR 
LAW  PROPOSED 

Legislative  Committee  To  Meet,  Seeks  Your  Views 

NEW  BILL  was  introduced  on  July  11th  by 
Congressman  Barden  which  provides  for  some 
important  changes  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law', 
particularly  in  the  elimination  of  the  “Area  of  Produc¬ 
tion”  provision  and  in  increasing  the  “hours  exemp¬ 
tion”  to  16  aggregate  workweeks.  The  new  Barden 
Bill  exempts  from  both  the  Wage  and  Hour  provisions 
“any  employee  employed  in  connection  with  or  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  ***  (F)  Canning,  processing  or  preserv¬ 
ing  of  any  perishable  or  seasonal  fruit  or  vegetable 
(including  handling  and  transportation  in  connection 
with  or  incidental  to  such  operations)  if  his  employer 
does  not  engage  during  the  same  calendar  year  in  can¬ 
ning,  processing  or  preserving  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  except  perishable  or  seasonable  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  and  does  not  engage  during  the  same  calendar 
year  in  recanning  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof.” 

Under  this  language  the  total  exemption  from  both 
hour  and  wage  provisions  is  limited  only  to  those  can¬ 
ning  companies  which  in  all  of  their  factories  engage 
in  canning  only  perishable  or  seasonal  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables.  If  a  particular  canning  company  in  any  of  its 
plants  at  any  time  in  the  calendar  year  cans  or  other¬ 
wise  processes  anything  other  than  a  seasonal  or  per¬ 
ishable  fruit  or  vegetable  or  engages  in  recanning  any 
agricultural  commodity,  the  exemption  does  not  apply 
to  any  of  its  factories  even  though  some  of  its  factories 
handle  only  seasonal  or  perishable  fruits  or  vegetables. 
The  location  of  the  particular  factory  or  the  area  from 


which  it  draws  its  raw  commodities  is  immaterial.  Thus 
if  any  employer  having  several  plants  and  if  at  any 
time  in  any  one  of  these  plants  packs  a  dry  line,  his 
exemption  for  any  one  of  the  plants  is  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  for  that  calendar  year. 

That  portion  of  the  new  bill  increasing  the  hour  ex¬ 
emption  to  16  aggregate  workweeks  reads  “in  the  case 
of  an  employer  not  exempted  under  the  provisions  of 
section  13  (a)  (11)  (F)  engaged  in  the  canning, 
processing  or  preserving  of  any  perishable  or  seasonal 
fruits  or  vegetables,  including  dried  fruits,  or  in 
handling  or  transportation  in  connection  with  or  in¬ 
cidental  to  such  operations,  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  during  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more  than  16 
workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  any  calendar  year,  shall 
not  apply  to  his  employees  in  any  place  of  employment 
where  he  is  so  engaged.” 

If  this  provision  be  enacted,  those  canners  of  perish¬ 
able  or  or  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  canners 
of  dried  fruits  but  not  dried  vegetables,  who  are  not 
exempt  under  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  minimum  wages  specified  in  the  law 
but  will  be  permitted  to  work  unlimited  hours  during 
any  16  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in  any  calendar 
year.  The  sponsors  of  this  new  bill  are  hopeful  of 
getting  in  on  the  floor  before  Congress  adjourns. 
Chairman  Carroll  E.  Lindsey  of  the  National  Canners 
Association’s  Legislative  Committee,  has  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  Committee  to  be  held  at  the  Association’s 
headquarters  in  Washington,  on  Monday,  July  17th, 
1939,  to  consider  this  new  bill,  and  in  order  that  their 
consideration  may  be  constructive  as  possible,  all  can¬ 
ners  are  requested  immediately  to  communicate  the 
Association  by  fast  mail  or  wire  their  views  concerning 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  bill.  While  other  amend¬ 
ments  are  included,  these  two  provisions  are  of  most 
importance. 

CITRUS  PACKERS  RECEIVE  INJUNCTION  RESTRAINING 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  WAGE  AND  HOUR  ACT 

Denying  motions  to  dismiss  the  action  on  grounds  he  lacked 
jurisdiction.  Judge  Alexander  Akerman  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  district  of  Florida,  recently 
granted  an  interlocutory  injunction  restraining  the  enforcement 
of  the  wage-hour  act  by  Florida  citrus  packers  and  canner-.. 
The  jurist’s  action  has  the  effect  of  exempting  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  wage-hour  act  the  greater  part  of  the  Florioji 
citrus  handling  industry.  The  action  was  brought  originally 
by  the  Lake  Wales  Citrus  Growers’  Co-operative  Association; 
however,  at  the  hearing  hei’e.  Judge  Akerman  allowed  83  other 
individuals  and  groups  to  intervene  as  parties  plaintiff. 

McLESKEY  CONTINUES  BUSINESS 

The  affiliation  of  J.  E.  McLeskey  and  M.  E.  Nelson  as  fo(.  i 
brokers  at  1807  E.  Olympic  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  a; 
McLeskey  &  Co.,  has  been  dissolved  and  the  business  is  beir./ 
continued  under  the  same  firm  style  by  the  former. 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY  CONTINUES  POLICIES 

Edward  Ermold  Company,  manufacturers  of  labeling  equi}  - 
ment.  New  York  City,  will  continue  the  same  policies  enforcv'i 
when  Watson  A.  Guthrie,  recently  deceased,  was  President,  the 
board  of  directors  have  decided.  Officers  of  the  Company  are 
W.  Eugene  Blauvelt,  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  and  Edward 
T.  Bischoff,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
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NKS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
■io  'TtrOtC 


By  our  special  process  of  fabrica¬ 
tion  we  build  metal  tanks  especially 
selected  for  your  foods,  free  of  con¬ 
tamination.  which  heretofor  has  prov¬ 
en  detrimental  to  the  food  value.  Met¬ 
als  successfully  used  are  Nickel- 
Stainless  Steel  and  MoneL 

The  choice  of  special  coils  lor  spec¬ 
ial  foods  of  a  capacity  well  balanced 
to  fit  the  tanks  or  vats  which  you  use 
is  a  serious  engineering  problem. 
Consult  our  experts  regarding  it.  Coils 
of  any  metal,  ore  electric  welded  and 
fitted  with  drain  plugs  to  prevent 
freezing.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Company.  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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SELL  HER  A  DOZEN  CANS 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Great  movements  require  great  leaders.  So  far 
a  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
National  Canners  Association  for  the  splendid 
work  done  year  after  year  in  the  technical  side  of  our 
business.  Year  after  year  we  find  men  grown  grey  and 
wise  in  the  operation  of  canning  factories  giv^e  unre¬ 
servedly  of  their  time  and  substance  for  the  promotion 
of  everything  that  will  improve  the  status  of  individual 
members  of  this  great  association.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  association  has  fathered  many  movements  touching 
on  merchandising,  but  for  many  and  divers  reasons, 
all  weighty  to  be  sure,  the  official  body  representing 
the  canners  of  this  great  country  of  ours  have  never 
been  able  to  follow  through  with  any  great  forward- 
looking  movement  looking  toward  the  improvement  of 
mei*chandising  of  canned  foods. 

Probably  the  most  that  has  been  done  along  such 
lines  has  been  in  the  origination  and  development  of 
slogans  designed  to  carry  the  message  of  canned  foods, 
their  economy  and  convenience  in  the  home,  to  as  many 
consumers  as  possible.  Some  time  ago  the  industry 
was  all  worked  up  over  the  very  helpful,  very  pertinent 
slogan,  “Sell  her  a  dozen  cans.”  I  have  often  wished 
this  might  have  been  adopted  officially  as  the  slogan 
of  the  National  Association,  to  be  imprinted  on  all 
stationery  of  each  member.  It  is  true  that  readers 
will  question  the  advisability  of  this  in  times  of  crop 
shortage,  but  I  believe  a  moment’s  consideration  of 
what  is  implied  in  the  admonition  will  remove  the 
objections  usually  held  in  attempting  to  move  goods 
in  volume  when  stocks  are  approaching  the  vanishing 
point,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  normal  yearly 
consumption. 

Magazines  published  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
are  continually  harping  on  the  theme:  “Buy  in  quanti¬ 
ties  and  save”,  “Buy  the  large  cans  and  save”  and  so  on 
down  the  gamut  of  advice  to  the  housewife  who  wishes 
to  stretch  her  food  dollar  as  far  as  possible.  The  publi¬ 
cations,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  widely  circulated 
and  read.  More  and  more  they  are  being  accepted  as 
gospel  by  those  wishing  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  best  methods  for  serving  healthful  foods  at  the 
least  expense.  Wise  canners  will  recognize  this  fact 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Large  distributors 
of  canned  foods  do  offer  four  number  two  cans  of 
popularly  priced  corn,  peas,  green  beans  or  tomatoes 
at  a  bargain  price,  they  also  feature  two  and  a  half  size 
cans  in  two’s  and  once  in  a  while  we  see  fifty  ounce 
cans  of  fruit  juices  advertised.  Not  until  the  Fall  and 
Spring  canned  foods  sale  will  we  expect  to  see  canned 
foods  offered  for  sale  at  bargains  in  dozen  lots.  This 
is  not  entirely  logical.  The  warm  weather  calls  for  the 
consumption  in  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  beve¬ 


rages,  fruits  for  salads  too  are  in  demand  as  well  as 
that  old  picnic  standby,  canned  pork  and  beans. 

When  starting  your  Fall  sales  campaigns,  I  would 
like  to  see  every  canner  distributing  goods  through 
advertising  groups  of  retail  grocers,  start  a  movement 
for  the  advertising  of  canned  foods  in  dozen  and  case 
lots.  Never  mind  if  your  crops  are  uncertain,  never 
mind  if  your  prospects  for  a  carry-over  into  1941  are 
of  the  slimmest.  Sell  a  lady  a  half  dozen  cans  of 
your  newly  packaged  pork  and  beans  and  she  will  have 
enough  in  her  food  pantry  to  fix  the  unmistakeable 
flavor  of  them  in  her  consciousness.  If  one  of  your 
retail  distributors  is  successful  in  stocking  one  of  his 
customers  with  a  half  dozen  cans  of  your  tomato  juice, 
her  family  will  consume  more  in  a  given  period  than 
they  would  get  away  with  if  the  six  cans  had  been 
bought  one  at  a  time.  In  addition  the  buyer  will  recall 
she  bought  the  lot  at  a  bargain,  the  chances  are  she  will 
tell  her  neighbors,  certainly  enough  will  be  served  in 
that  home  within  a  comparatively  short  period  so  that 
if  the  quality  you  have  put  in  the  can  comes  up  to  the 
consumer’s  expectation,  you  will  have  first  call  when 
the  lady  is  again  in  the  market  for  the  commodity  of 
which  she  bought  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  cans. 

Getting  back  to  the  start  of  this  article,  let’s  go 
places  in  our  business  with  the  slogan:  “Sell  her  a 
dozen  cans.”  Never  mind  if  you  think  your  business 
is  entirely  too  small  to  be  benefitted  by  the  use  of 
such  an  admonition  on  your  statement,  letterheads 
and  envelopes.  Your  expense  for  office  supplies  will 
not  be  increased  if  you  ask  your  printer  to  include  this 
slogan  on  your  next  batch  of  printed  envelopes,  letter¬ 
heads  and  so  on.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  the  move¬ 
ment  will  spread  if  one  after  another  of  you  take  it 
up  and  do  what  you  can  toward  making  it  a  workable, 
useable,  business  building  slogan.  Of  course,  you  will 
want  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  brokers  and 
sales  representatives.  Work  out  reasonable  mark-ups 
for  individual  markets,  get  some  distributors  to  work¬ 
ing  the  plan  and  as  others  follow  their  lead,  publicize 
the  fact  among  all  your  distributors  and  sales  force. 
Then  do  not  stop  there  but  keep  everlastingly  after 
your  advertising  distributors  in  order  that  they  do  not 
become  lax  in  continuing  to  sell  your  goods  in  more 
^han  the  usual  quantities. 

Advancing  as  prices  are,  should  and  must  be,  take 
thought  of  the  base  at  which  you  will  finally  set  them 
and  allow  for  some  sales  promotional  work.  Base  this 
on  sales  at  retail  of  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  tins.  All 
over  the  United  States  two  lard  substitutes  or  well 
known  shortenings,  are  selling  well  because  of  splendid 
salesmanship  and  amazing  radio  advertising  support. 
The  average  large  food  distributor  makes  but  little 
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profit  if  he  sells  either  of  these  foods  in  any  quantity 
but  the  sales  are  easily  made,  turn  over  is  rapid.  You 
would  naturally  feel  little  inroads  might  be  made  in 
this  business  by  any  competitor  unless  he  was  equipped 
with  an  unusually  large  bankroll  and  willing  to  spend 
money  in  advertising  as  did  the  proverbial  sailor.  On 
the  contrary,  in  one  portion  of  the  country  at  least, 
the  manufacturer  of  a  competitive  product  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  quite  a  satisfactory  distribution  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
canner  might  not  do  as  this  shortening  manufacturer 
has  done. 

Retail  salesmen  of  the  distributor  have  distributed 
lists  to  retail  dealers  who  have  taken  a  five  case  lot  of 
the  product.  The  retailer  is  asked  to  fill  in  on  this  list, 
the  names  of  fifty  good  customers.  To  each  a  post 
card  is  mailed  from  the  factory  offering  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  card  at  ten  cents  when  a  three  pound  can 
of  the  shortening  is  purchased.  Offered  at  the  same 
price  at  retail  as  competitive  goods,  the  saving  of  ten 
cents  appeals  to  the  average  housewife,  the  cards  are 
being  redeemed  in  large  amounts.  Friends  are  being 
made  daily  for  this  newcomer  in  the  shortening  field. 

Your  half  dozen  cans  of  fancy  canned  foods  will  not 
come  to  a  great  deal  more  at  retail  than  will  this  three 
pound  can  of  shortening.  If  consumers  will  redeem 
cards  good  for  ten  cents  when  a  can  is  bought,  they  will 
also  redeem  cards  good  for  ten  cents  when  a  dozen  or 
half  dozen  cans  of  your  factory  output  are  offered  for 
sale.  The  plan  offers  many  advantages.  It  is  elastic, 
it  may  be  placed  in  one  market  or  twenty,  according 
to  your  financial  situation  and  your  willingness  to  go 
ahead  in  building  consumer  acceptance  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  Best  of  all,  this  redemption  offer  or  a  like  one 
does  in  this  instance  help  to  get  enough  of  your  product 
into  a  home  so  that  the  occupants  thereof  will  remem¬ 
ber  it.  This  is  one  way  of  supporting  your  to-be- 
adopted  slogan,  “Sell  her  a  dozen  cans.” 

If  you  sell  through  a  voluntary  advertising  group, 
counsel  with  them  and  insist  as  firmly  as  you  can  after 
selling  them  on  the  idea,  that  each  ad  of  your  products 
offers  them  in  dozen  or  at  least  half  dozen  lots.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  toilet  tissue  and  facial  tissues  as  well  make 
much  of  dozen  sales  and  have  been  doing  so  for  some 
time.  Take  a  leaf  from  their  books  and  develop  this 
idea.  As  a  starter,  your  manufacturing  facilities  may 
be  such  you  can  provide  a  display  carton  for  the  coun¬ 
ter  that  will  hold  a  dozen  cans.  If  this  can  be  done, 
splendid !  Pack  one  in  every  fifth  case  of  twenty-four’s 
or  forty-eight’s.  Designate  this  in  such  a  manner  it 
will  be  readily  recognizable  and  inform  your  wholesale 
distributors  in  order  that  they  may  in  turn  ship  one 
of  these  display  cartons  with  each  five  case  order  or 
on  each  initial  order  until  the  idea  has  gotten  over. 

If  a  screen  process  shop  is  near  you,  have  them 
make  up  a  small  supply  of  store  hangers  carrying  a 
representation  of  your  principal  label  and  the  message, 
“Buy  a  dozen  cans  today.”  Put  one  of  these  in  each 
case  you  ship  for  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  initial 
campaign.  Then  skip  a  month  and  do  the  same  thing 
again  for  thirty  days.  You  may  develop  this  idea  as 
you  see  fit  but  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
you  promote  it! 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

For  Tomato  Juice,  Citrus  Juice  or  any  free  flowing  liquid 


Amazingly  speeds  up  production  and  in¬ 
creases  pack  during  the  brief  season.  In¬ 
sures  top  quality  and  hairline  accuracy 
even  at  the  terrific  speed  of  200  cans  per 
minute.  Reduces  labor  costs. 


Fills  any  height  can — and  up  to  a  No.  3 
diameter.  Quickly  adjusted  for  any  level 
of  fill  desired.  Drip-proof  and  leak-proof. 
Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this 
new  high-speed  Juice  Filler. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

FOOD  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY/ 


I 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  18-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

'Name _ — - — - 

firm - — - - 

Add  ress - - - 

City _ _ — State _ - 
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CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

Reported  by  CA^NERS* 


GENERAL  CROPS 

According  to  a  report  issued  as  of  July  12th  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  acreage  planted  to  canning  crops  for 
this  year  show  a  sharp  reduction  over  1938.  A  total  of  47,790 
planted  to  green  lima  beans  is  indicated  for  1939  which  compares 
with  55,010  acres  estimated  for  1938  and  29,310  acres  for  the 
preceding  8-year  period.  Snap  beans  indicated  acreage  for  1939 
is  51,710  acres  as  compared  with  the  harvested  1938  acreage  of 
73,470  acres.  An  average  of  1.57  tons  per  acre  is  indicated  for 
1939  compared  with  1.74  tons  per  acre  obtained  in  1938  and  1.46 
tons  per  acre  for  the  10-year  period  1928-1937.  The  estimate 
for  beets  planted  for  canning  is  8,330  acres  as  compared  with 
1938  plantings  of  12,480  acres  and  an  average  planting  for  the 
preceding  8-year  period  of  7,970  acres.  Cabbage  for  kraut  acre¬ 
age  indicated  for  1939  is  17,070  acres  or  about  8  per  cent  below 
the  18,600  acres  planted  for  kraut  in  1938.  Kraut  figures  cover 
contracted  acreage  and  probable  purchases  on  the  open  market. 
Sweet  corn  plantings  for  1939  ai'e  expected  to  reach  240,850 
acres  which  compares  with  360,370  acres  estimated  for  1938  and 
average  plantings  for  the  preceding  8-year  period  of  350,030 
acres.  The  crop  from  approximately  4,000  acres  for  each  1938 
and  1939  was  or  is  to  be  used  for  freezing.  The  estimated 
cucumber  plantings  for  1939  is  58,340  acres,  about  34  per  cent 
less  than  the  1938  plantings  of  88,600  acres  and  36  per  cent 
below  the  8-year  average  plantings  of  90,990  acres.  This  year’s 
indicated  plantings  are  the  smallest  since  the  record  low  year  of 
1932  when  the  acreage  totaled  but  37,590  acres.  The  acreage 
planting  to  peas  for  1939  totals  253,720  acres  as  compared  with 
1938  harvested  acreage  of  322,360  acres.  The  production 
prospect  on  July  1st  was  184,860  tons  for  1939  as  compared  with 
302,540  tons  estimated  for  1938  and  the  average  production 
for  the  preceding  10-year  period  of  193,660  tons.  The  yield  per 
acre  for  1939  points  to  1,457  pounds  per  acre  as  compared  with 
1,877  pounds  in  1938.  Tomato  acreage  planted  for  1939  indicates 
a  decrease  of  about  11  per  cent  from  the  1938  planting  and  8 
per  cent  below  the  8-year  average  planted  acreage.  365,140 
acres  are  estimated  for  1939  as  compared  with  408,660  acres  for 
1938  and  397,760  acres  for  the  preceding  8-year  period. 

TOMATOES 

MERCED,  CALIF.,  July  7th,  1939 — The  acreage  planted  this  year, 
in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  is  much  larger  than  1938, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  increase  has  been  mostly  in 
the  Italian  style  plum  or  pearshape  variety,  utilized  mostly  for 
the  manufacture  of  tomato  paste  and  Italian  style  peeled  solid 
pack  tomatoes.  We  figure  that  the  increase  is  some  10,000  acres 
over  and  above  the  1938  acreage.  The  unusual  cold  weather 
which  prevailed  during  the  late  Spring  and  early  Summer,  has 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  vines,  but  has  helped  to  give  them 
more  strength  and  they  now  appear  in  fine  shape.  The  crop 
will  not  be  much  late,  however,  and  we  figure  that  the  packing 
season  will  start  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  it  started  last 
year.  Although  the  predictions  on  yield  to  the  acre  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  interest  of  those  who  make  them,  we  feel  confident 
that  it  will  not  exceed  the  average  yield  of  1938  which  was  about 
6^4  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  our  opinion  that  while  the  production 
of  tomato  products  will  have  a  sensible  increase,  the  packing  of 
tomatoes,  either  standard  with  puree  or  solid  pack,  will  be 
considerably  reduced  this  year,  in  California. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  July  8th,  1939 — Acreage  85  per  cent  of 
normal.  Condition  about  70  per  cent  of  normal.  Most  fields 
set  late  account  of  dry  weather  and  shortage  of  plants. 

MATTON,  ILL.,  July  10th,  1939 — Acreage  has  been  cut  25  per 
cent,  conditions  ideal,  99  per  cent  stand.  Fruit  setting,  fields 
very  clean. 


KEOKUK,  IOWA,  July  10th,  1939 — On  account  of  quite  a  bit  of 
rain  and  unseasonable  cool  weather  at  planting  time,  the  crop 
was  about  ten  days  late  in  getting  started,  but  aside  from  that 
the  outlook  seems  very  good  and  if  nothing  unforeseen  develops, 
we  believe  there  should  be  a  good  crop. 

MUSCATINE,  IOWA,  July  9th,  1939 — Acreage  looks  better  than 
normal  and  far  better  than  last  year.  From  all  appearances, 
our  growers  should  average  7  to  8  tons  per  acre.  The  quality 
should  be  exceptionally  good. 

ADDISON,  MICH.,  July  6th,  1939 — Poor  stand,  about  75  per  cent. 
Plants  are  looking  good  and  early,  resets  did  not  grow  due  to 
hot  weather  immediately  after  setting.  Acreage  about  same. 
Many  growers  refused  contracts  for  crop. 

CRISFIELD,  MD.,  July  10th,  1939 — Not  over  60  per  cent  of  crop 
Somerset  County. 

LITTLESTOWN,  PA.,  July  10th,  1939 — About  the  same  acreage 
as  last  year.  Plants  were  set  out  in  the  fields  about  10  days 
later  than  normal  years,  on  account  of  the  early  drought.  Have 
an  extra  good  stand  on  all  fields  and  plants  are  looking  fine  now. 
Prospects  are  for  a  good  crop. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  July  11th,  1939 — Have  seen  but  few 
tomatoes  on  the  produce  market.  Those  that  are  partially  field 
ripened  are  sunburned.  How  any  plant  life  can  stand  105,  106 
and  107  degrees  in  three  successive  days  is  more  than  we  can 
understand.  It  was  only  96  degrees  here  today,  how’ever. 

ROANOKE,  VA.,  July  10th,  1939 — Crop  about  25  per  cent  cur¬ 
tailed.  Quite  a  bit  of  black  stem  rot. 

WAPATO,  WASH.,  July  8th,  1939 — Have  no  crops  growing  or 
contracted  for  this  year. 

BEANS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  July  7th,  1939 — String:  Acreage  reduced 
50  per  cent.  Considerable  replanting  necessary  because  of  rains. 
Condition  of  crop  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  last  year. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  July  10th,  1939 — Pack  not  up  to  expectation 
account  of  extremely  di’y  weather  to  start  with  and  excessive 
rain  during  picking  season.  Pack  all  in  and  about  80  per  cent 
of  normal. 

NATALIA,  TEXAS,  July  10th,  1939 — Green:  Packed  38,000  case.s 
assorted  sizes.  90  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack.  50  per  cent  pack 
sold  at  2s,  62t4-65  cents;  10s,  $2.75-$3.00. 

PITTSVILLE,  wis.,  July  8th,  1939 — Stringless  Refugee  Green  and 
Wax:  Acreage  reduced  30  per  cent.  Crop  appears  normal  at 
this  time  and  early  plantings  are  now  in  blossom.  Expect  to 
commence  canning  operations  the  week  of  July  17th.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  know  what  our  Wax  and  Green  crop  will  produce 
as  our  heavy  packing  season  is  the  month  of  August  and  the 
July  and  August  weather  will  determine  this  crop. 

PEAS 

DAYTON,  WASH.,  July  8th,  1939 — Alaska  crop  harvested,  yield 
best  in  five  years.  Late  Sweets:  Crop  normal  to  date.  Deficient 
in  rainfall  since  March  15th,  which  may  reduce  yields  later 
plantings. 

MONTESANO,  WASH.,  July  8th,  1939 — Prospects  very  good.  Will 
begin  canning  about  July  20th. 

NORTH  FREEDOM,  WIS.,  July  8th,  1939 — Have  finished  canning 
peas,  Alaskas  about  one-third  of  crop  and  sweets  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop. 

POYNETTE,  WIS.,  July  6th,  1939 — Very  much  in  need  of  rain  in 
this  territory. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  Observer 

STATE  BARRIERS  TO  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

HE  fight  of  the  food  industry  and  other  lines  of 
business  against  state  barriers  is  making  progress. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  notes  that 
during  the  1939  legislative  sessions  twelve  states  voted 
down  measures  designed  to  erect  new  barriers  to  the 
trade  with  other  states,  while  only  two  states,  Maine 
and  Wyoming,  voted  new  restrictive  measures  under 
this  heading. 

The  food  industry  particularly  has  been  hit  by  laws 
which  prevent  the  free  and  unhampered  flow  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  through  increasing  the  costs  and 
limiting  the  purchaser’s  choice  in  such  matters  as 
margarine,  fresh  dairy  products,  poultry  and  meats, 
fruits,  vegetables,  while  imposts  upon  trucking  from 
other  states  has  hampered  shipments  and  increased 
delivery  costs.  Some  fifteen  states  have  license  fees 
for  margarine  manufacture  and  sale  ranging  from 
$1.00  to  $2,500.  New  margarine  restrictions  this  year 
were  voted  down  in  a  number  of  states. 

“Ports  of  Entry”  set  up  by  the  states  excercise  a 
powerful  means  of  control  over  the  movement  of  truck 
shipments  much  as  the  Federal  Government  controls 
the  movement  of  shipping  for  customs  purposes.  In 
Kansas,  to  cite  the  extreme  example,  as  many  as  66 
ports  of  entry  have  been  established  for  this  purpose, 
although  the  national  constitution  expressly  forbids 
the  states  to  levy  tariff  fees  on  the  movement  of  com¬ 
merce,  except  where  these  may  be  necessary  to  their 
inspection  statutes. 

DECEPTIVE  PACKING  BRINGS  FINE 

HE  California  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
fined  John  Rivara  of  Colma,  California,  $100  for 
sending  vegetables  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
packed  in  such  a  manner  so  that  the  larger  and  better 
sizes  showed  on  top  and  the  smaller  were  screened 
from  view.  Packing  in  such  manner  is  a  violation  of 
California’s  fruit  and  vegetable  standardization  laws. 

CONSUMER  INCOME  RISES 

R.  AND  MRS.  AMERICA,  today  are  able  to  buy 
more  goods  and  services  today  than  a  year  ago 
because  their  pocketbook  contains  $1.10  against 
$1.00  a  year  ago,  while  living  costs  are  now  98  cents 
compared  with  $1.00  a  year  ago.  The  nation’s  real 
income,  therefore,  is  $1.12  compared  with  $1.00  a  year 
igo  according  to  a  study  made  by  Investors  Syndicate. 
Wage  earners  at  the  start  of  June,  1939,  were  receiv- 
ng  $1.21  for  every  $1.00  at  the  same  1938  period. 
The  salaried  worker’s  check  at  the  start  of  the  month 
vas  $1.08  compared  with  $1.00  at  the  same  time 
ist  year. 

“Food  is  the  largest  single  item  in  the  average  house- 
old  budget,”  the  study  says.  “Therefore,  the  fact  that 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Public  could  buy  as  much  food  of  the  same 
uality  at  the  start  of  June,  1939,  for  97  cents  as 
I -ley  purchased  for  $1.00  a  year  ago  stretched  their 
i  ocketbook.” 


The  Model  S-1  American  Pre-Heater  and  Pasteurizer  use  jacketed  steam  in  a 
vacuum  to  remove  any  danger  of  burning  on.  The  double  vacuum  and  thermostatic 
controls  are  quick,  positive  and  always  automatic.  Any  change  in  volume  of  the 
product  to  be  heated  is  automatically  provided  For. 

Chlsholm-H^JerUo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
139  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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IN  THE  STRIKE  FIELD 

Stokely  Brothers  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Innocent 
Victims  of  A.  F.  of  L.  Union  Strike  Action 

WHAT  has  been  termed  a  “history-making  case” 
in  labor  relations  is  now  before  the  Indiana 
State  Supreme  Court  for  hearing.  The  case 
involves  the  jurisdiction  of  a  minority  A.  F.  of  L.  union 
of  teamsters  and  their  right  to  picket  the  property  of 
the  Stokely  Company,  who  have  had  a  C.  I.  0.  contract 
for  all  operation  employees,  including  truck  operators, 
since  May,  1937. 

In  February,  1939,  the  local  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  signed  up  nine 
Stockely  Brothers  &  Company  truck  operators  not 
holding  membership  in  the  C.  I.  0.  and  demanded  a 
contract  in  behalf  of  all  truck  operators.  This  action 
was  immediately  contested  by  C.  I.  0.  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  the  sole  lawful  bargaining  representative 
for  all  Stokely  employees. 

The  two  labor  unions  then  filed  application  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  certification  of 
bargaining  representative  for  Stokely  employees,  the 
C.  I.  0.  claiming  the  right  to  represent  all  employees, 
and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Teamsters  Union  claiming  the  right 
to  represent  all  truck  operators.  The  claims  of  both 
were  heard  jointly  before  the  Board  during  the  week 
of  May  15th,  but  decision  is  still  pending. 

On  March  4,  1939,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  truck  operators 
went  out  on  strike  because  the  company  would  not 
execute  the  demanded  contract,  which  could  not  be 
made  by  the  Stokely  Company  because  of  the  existing 
blanket  contract  with  C.  I.  0.,  which  covers  about  90 
per  cent  of  operation  employees,  although  it  does  not 
provide  for  a  closed  shop. 

The  strike  and  picketing  seriously  curtailed  all 
Stokely  trucking  operations,  at  times  completely  halt¬ 
ing  all  trucking  activity,  partly  because  of  the  local 
teamsters  union’s  reputation  for  violence  and  certain 
“unlawful”  acts  committed  at  the  Stokely  plant  by  the 
pickets.  Not  only  were  company  owned  trucks  immo¬ 
bilized,  but  trucks  of  outside  firms  seeking  to  make 
deliveries  to  the  Stokely  plant  were  held  up  and  the 
drivers  threatened. 

During  mid-June,  Judge  Wilson  of  the  Superior 
Court  issued  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Union  from  interfering  with  truck  drivers 
at  the  Stokely  plant  and,  while  permitting  “lawful  and 
peaceful  picketing”,  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  signs 
stating  that  the  Stokely  Company  is  unfair  to  organized 
labor,  which  Judge  Wilson  stated  definitely  was  not  a 
fact.  His  injunction  also  banned  any  shouting  of  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  company  was  unfair. 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  grant  the  injunction 
sought  by  the  Stokely  Company,  the  Judge  stated 
that  “the  employer  who  is  fair  to  organized  labor  must 
not  be  victimized  and  penalized  because  he  signs  a 
contract  with  one  or  the  other  (Unions)  .  .  .  the 
quickest  way  to  stop  this  fighting  between  (the  Unions) 
themselves  is  to  run  into  something  like  this.” 

The  outcome  of  this  litigation  will  no  doubt  attract 
wide  attention. 


MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


We  Can  Supply  WHATEVER  YOU  NEED 

•  In  addition  to  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Ex* 
tractors,  Kook*More  Koils  and  Units,  all  kinds  of  tanks  in  Stain* 
less  Steel,  Hot-Break  Systems.  Kettles  and  many  other  items  of 
major  equipment,  we  have  the  most  complete  line  of  Supplies. 

Sundries  and  Accessories  for  Canning  Plants.  Right  now;  you 
may  be  needing  Buckets,  Pans,  Dippers^in  various  materials 
— Steel  Stools,  Knives,  Gloves,  Rubber  Aprons,  soldering  and 
capping  equipment,  and  other  things.  WE  HAVE  THEM. 

Consult  our  new  catalog  for  anything  you  require. 

The  Langsenkamp  ELECTRIC  CAPPING  STEEL  with 
thermostatic  heat  control  stand  will  enable  you  to  get  better 
and  faster  sealing.  Higher  heating  unit  and  thermostat 
has  made  same  1 00%.  Eliminates  fire  hazards.  Reduces 
insurances  rates.  Positive.  Dependable.  See  page  70 
of  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’’ 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


A.ir  «  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Jak  iLk  BAjLTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 


MANUFACTURERS  QF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  • 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


The  HAYNIE 


TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar* 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TRI-STATE  PACKERS  MID-SUMMER  MEETING  JULY  17th 

The  mid-summer  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland,  on 
Monday,  July  17th,  beginning  at  10:30  A.  M.  Luncheon  to  be 
served  from  12:30  to  1:30  P.  M.  At  the  close  of  the  luncheon 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  the  Max  Miller’s  Water  Culture 
Gardens  which  are  near  the  Club.  Golf  and  tennis  will  be  played 
for  those  interested  in  either,  who  are  requested  to  bring  their 
outfits  along. 

FRUIT  CANNING  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 

The  Northern  Processing  Company  with  headquarters  at 
403  State  Bank  Building,  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  engage  in  the 
canning  and  processing  of  fruit.  .• 


BERNARD  GAMSE 


HERMAN  CAMSE  TAKES  HIS  SON  INTO  BUSINESS 


FRITZ  DIETLEIN  DEAD 

Fritz  Dietlein  of  the  New  Iberia  Canning  Company,  New 
Iberia,  La.,  died  at  his  home  thei’e  on  June  26th  as  a  result  of 
a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Dietlein  was  active  in  local  banking  and 
wholesale  grocery  circles  and  was  well  known  in  that  section. 

INSTITUTE  OF  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS  FORMED 

Professor  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  Dean  of  Science,  M.I.T.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  newly  formed  Institute  of  Technologists 
at  the  Food  Technicians  Conference  held  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  28th  to  July  1st, 
attended  by  over  500  outstanding  food  production  experts  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Roy  C.  Newton,  chief  chemist  of  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  was  elected  Vice-President  and  Dr.  G.  J.  Hucker, 
chief  of  research  of  the  New  Yoi'k  State  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Board  of  Governors  elected  for 
a  two  year  term  are  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  L.  V.  Burton, 
Editor  of  Food  Industries,  New  York;  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  K.  F.  Meyer,  San  Francisco, 
and  Professor  F.  W.  Tanner,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Governors  elected  for  a  period  of  one  year  are  Dr.  E.  A. 
Cameron,  Director  of  National  Canners  Association  Reseai’ch 
Laboratories,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  L.  Campbell,  General 
Manager  of  manufacturing,  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company, 
Cincinnati;  Ernest  D.  Clark,  Seattle;  M.  E.  Parker,  Chicago, 
and  Lewis  W.  Waters,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  research. 
General  Food  Corp.,  New  York  City.  The  object  of  the  newly 
formed  Institute  is  to  raise  the  status  of  food  technology  to  a 
recognized  profession  and  to  form  a  national  body  of  trained 
men  who  will  better  understand  how  to  incorporate  sciences 
newest  into  the  processing  of  foods. 

TRUESDELL  GROCER  DEAD  \! 


Canners  of  the  Tri-State  section  are  soon  to  have  a  visit 
from  Bernard  Gamse,  son  of  Herman  Gamse,  President  of  the 
Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  who  this  year  graduated 
from  Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  completing 
a  special  course  to  equip  him  for  a  career  in  his  father’s  business. 
Before  entering  Franklin-Marshall,  Bernard  had  worked  for  two 
years  in  the  Gamse  plant.  It  was  then  that  the  decision  was 
made  to  further  pursue  his  studies  to  prepare  him  for  the  work 
that  he  is  now  taking  on.  He  will  continue  his  studies  within 
the  plant  to  better  fit  him  to  tell  his  lithogi’aphing  story  and 
the  service  his  company  is  in  position  to  render  to  canners. 
Just  22  years  of  age,  he  has  a  very  likeable  personality  and 
marked  ability  which  should  make  him  a  valuable  asset  to  his 
firm. 

NEW  TOMATO  CANNING  PLANT 

B.  B.  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Steele  who  operate  as  Johnson 
&  Steele  out  of  Springdale,  Arkansas,  and  who  own  and  operate 
a  number  of  canning  plants  in  the  South,  are  building  a  new 
cannery  at  Powderly,  Texas,  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes. 

LOOKING  UP 

Orders  received  by  General  Electric  Company  during  the  first 
six  months  this  year  amounted  to  $169,071,646,  compared  with 
$128,223,823  for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  32 
per  cent. 

FRUIT  COOPERATIVE  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Carl  Buskirk  of  Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fruit  Cooperative  Canning  Company  at  Coloma, 
Michigan.  Alvin  Kreitner  of  Coloma  was  made  Vice-President 
and  James  Starr  of  Hartford,  Secretary. 


Edwin  S.  Truesdell,  President  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Newell  &  Truesdell  Company  of  Binghampton,  New  York,  died 
at  his  home  there  on  Monday,  July  10th  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
Mr.  Truesdell,  who  was  74  years  old  is  survived  by  one  daughter, 
Edith  R.  and  two  sons,  Edwin  S.,  Jr.,  and  Robert  D.  Truesdell. 

ANCHOR  HOCKING  CLOSES  NEW  ORLEANS  OFFICE 

The  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corporation  and  its  affiliate,  the 
Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corporation  announce  the  closing  of  their 
New  Orleans,  La.,  office  effective  immediately.  J.  M.  Porter,  Jr., 
formerly  in  charge  of  this  office  will  rejoin  and  assist  his  father 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  office.  The  territory 
formerly  covered  by  the  New  Orleans  office,  will  be  serviced  by 
John  R.  Nolan  out  of  the  Houston,  Texas,  office. 


SARDINE  INSTITUTE  MEETING  JULY  20 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Sardine  Products 
Institute  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  on  July  20th.  On  the 
preceding  day  a  preliminary  trade  hearing  on  proposed  Fair 
Trade  Practices  Regulations  will  be  held,  with  the  formal  hear¬ 
ing  on  July  21st. 

CHEROKEE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  WINS  SUIT 

The  United  States  Court  of  the  Middle  Georgia  District  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  recently  ruled  that  the  Cherokee  Px’oducts  Co., 
Haddock,  Ga.,  had  not  infringed  on  patents  owned  by  the 
Pomona  Products  Co.  of  Griffin,  for  the  process  used  in  canning 
pimiento  peppers. 
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TIME  IS 


A 


You  know  prompt  delivery  of  cans  prevents  spoilage  .  .  .  maintains 
profits  ...  And  the  CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  files  prove  it! 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  letters  in  our  files.  Names  on  request. 

“I  just  want  you  to  know  that  in  all  my  forty  years'  experience  as  a  canner  I  have 
never  received  better  or  more  prompt  service  ...  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
prompt  delivery  of  cans.”  Maryland 

“Your  shipping  department  has  always  performed  perfectly.” 

Maryland 

“The  car  of  bulk  cans  that  I  ordered  July  26, 1938,  at  11:00  A.  M.  reached  my  siding 
the  next  day  at  3:00  P.  M.  This  is  quick  work !”  Virginia 

“I  compliment  the  Crown  Can  Company  for  their  prompt  service  in  shipping  cans  .  .  . 
As  our  tomato  deal  in  the  Valley  is  a  rushed  one,  and  demands  cans  in  a  hurry.” 

Texas 

“Crown  shipping  and  loading  service  can  . . .  justly  be  called  Crown!” 

Wisconsin 

“If  there  is  any  predominant  feature,  it  has  been  the  prompt  and  very  satisfactory 
delivery  of  cans  to  our  plants.  The  splendid  service  you  have  given  us  twice  this  year 
when  we  really  needed  it  shows  conclusively  that  we  can  absolutely  rely  on  you  . . . 
We  have  never  had  a  minute’s  delay  for  lack  of  cans  and  we  know  we  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  this.”  Maryland 


Wherever  you  are , 
your  profits. 


CROWN 


,  CROWN  CANS  will  meet  your  pack  and  maintain 


CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seitl  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Condition  of  Crops — Canned  Foods  Market  Quite  Firm 
And  Further  Advances  Sure — Reading  the  Statistics  Rightly. 

Bugs — if  you  listened  to  the  All-Star  baseball  game 
this  week,  played  at  the  Yankee  Staduim  in  New 
York  City,  you  must  have  had  one  eye  on  the  ball 
and  the  other  on  your  canning  crops,  when  you  heard 
the  announcer  repeatedly  say :  “If  they  can  brush  away 
the  beetles.”  That’s  how  thick  they  have  been  in  spots, 
even  visiting  us  in  our  office  in  the  heart  of  Baltimore 
City ;  men  coming  from  the  growing  regions  reporting 
that  the  beetles  are  hurting  corn  in  Harford  County, 
and  that  bean  patches  are  being  ruined.  Other  sections 
of  the  country  seem  to  be  coming  along  with  their 
canning  crops  in  good  shape,  but  this  Tri-State  region 
is  taking  a  licking  this  year  on  all  manner  of  crops. 
The  mid-west  and  the  north  are  suffering  from  intense 
heat,  which  one  “machinery  man”  says  has  wound  up 
the  pea  packs  in  New  York  State,  and  largely  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  But  taken  as  a  whole  canning  crops  seem  to 
be  doing  better  than  could  have  been  expected  earlier 
in  the  season,  on  heavily  reduced  acreages,  of  course, 
and  without  prospect  of  the  bumper  yields  gotten  last 
season.  But  a  redeeming  feature  is  that  the  quality 
is  holding  up  well.  Read  the  Canning  Crops  carefully. 

THE  MARKET — Chief  interest  right  now,  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  the  condition  of  the 
canned  foods  market.  Canners  as  a  whole  are  very 
firm  in  their  price  ideas,  and  rightly  so.  Prices  are 
slowly  but  certainly  raising  but  have  a  considerable 
distance  to  go  before  being  in  comfortable  position  as 
far  as  canner  profits  are  concerned.  Canners  have  not 
completely  recovered  from  their  low  price  funk,  but 
they  are  gradually  picking  up  courage,  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  from  now  on  may  be  more  worthwhile.  That 
buyers  are  very  busy  covering  before  further  advances 
is  not  a  mere  statement  but  a  solid  fact.  Brokers  who 
had  long  been  in  the  dumps  over  lack  of  business  are 
perked  up  and  doing  big  business,  but,  we  fear,  at  the 
old  prices.  That  is  where  the  canners  need  some  moral 
courage.  If  they  can’t  advance  prices  under  heavy 
buying  when  do  they  think  it  can  be  done? 

Much  is  being  made,  of  course,  that  some  buyers, 
principally  in  New  York  where  they  are  always  the 
last  to  wake  up,  are  refusing  to  buy  now,  professing 
to  believe  that  prices  will  drop  off  as  the  season  gets 
underway.  Everyone  knows  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
pack  the  goods  this  year  than  last,  even  these  buyers; 
and  all  of  them  know  that  the  canners  lost  money  on 
every  sale  last  year.  But  what  is  unavoidable  is  the 
position  of  spot  goods,  in  face  of  the  reduced  acreages 
for  this  year’s  packs.  Take  the  item  of  corn.  As  with 
canned  peas,  corn  was  considered  by  most  market 


operators — and  the  canners,  too — as  bogged  down  for 
all  eternity  on  account  of  the  size  of  last  year’s  pack, 
and  the  carry-over.  Trouble  is,  none  of  these  market 
suppliers  took  into  consideration  that  there  was  a  whole 
year’s  demand  to  be  supplied  from  the  end  of  the  corn 
canning  season  in  1938.  The  only  thing  they  could  see 
,was  the  figures  of  the  total  pack,  and  they  rubbed  them 
in  cross-wise.  Here  are  the  latest  figures,  under  date 
of  July  12th,  but  let’s  look  back  at  this  picture : 


Cases 

The  carry-over  July  1st,  1938,  totalled .  5,638,989 

The  corn  pack  of  1938  totalled . 20,469,518 

Giving  a  total  visible  supply  of . 26,108,507 

The  carry-over  July  1st,  1939,  totals .  8,243,127 

The  prospective  ’39  pack  hardly . 14,000,000 

Giving  a  possible  visible  supply  of . 22,243,127 


To  obtain  that  14  million  case  pack  we  must  have  a 
yield  as  bountiful  as  the  yield  in  1938,  which  set  an  all- 
time  record  for  sweet  corn.  The  acreage  in  1938  was 
346,423  acres,  whereas  the  acreage  this  year  is  but 
236,219  acres,  or  almost  exactly  one-third  less  than  in 
’38.  There  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  the  yield  equal¬ 
ling  that  of  ’38,  and  so  the  pack  and  carry-over,  as  of 
this  date,  with  July  and  August  demands  yet  to  be 
supplied  (at  least  21/4  million  cases)  is  likely  to  be 
below  20  million  cases,  to  supply  the  12  months  follow¬ 
ing  the  ending  of  the  corn  canning.  Experienced 
buyers  see  this  and  they  are  covering ;  but  by  the  same 
token  experienced  canners  ought  to  see  in  this  a  sound 
reason  for  a  substantial  price  raise.  From  a  very  weak 
beginning  canned  corn  is  now  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  the  Corn  Canners  Bureau  is  helping  the  good  cause. 

The  situation  of  canned  peas  is  even  stronger,  and 
can  be  figured  out  in  the  same  way.  If  pea  canning 
is  about  done  as  we  write,  and  as  many  say  it  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Northwest,  canned  peas  will  be 
found  in  an  even  stronger  position  than  canned  corn. 
When  pea  canners  have  been  forced  to  buy  to  cover 
future  sales,  as  is  being  done  in  this  region,  it  is  time 
for  all  owners  of  canned  peas  to  force  that  needed 
price  raise.  Those  better  prices  cannot  come  unless 
the  canners  demand  them,  and  stick  sternly  for  the 
new  prices. 

Stringless  beans  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  same 
position,  as  one  region  after  another  reports  packs 
finished  and  short,  and  the  beetles  are  busy.  Canned 
beans  are  stronger  in  their  position  than  either  of  those 
other  staples,  and  canners  everywhere  realize  this  and 
are  asking  better  prices.  Standard  cuts  at  621/4  cents 
are  about  out  of  the  picture,  with  canners  who  have 
hny  to  sell.  Such  prices  are  confined  to  brokers  who 
are  trying  to  serve  their  buyer  friends. 

The  crop  reports  on  tomatoes  seem  good,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  only  has  the  acreage  of 
tomatoes  been  heavily  reduced,  but  there  are  a  very 
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great  number  of  tomato  canners  who  will  not  operate 
at  all  this  season.  If  the  tomato  canners  will  refuse 
to  sell  futures  at  low  prices  through  the  cut-rate 
brokers  the  tomato  market  may  be  able  to  regain  its 
proper  standing  once  more.  Force  them  to  clean  out 
their  financed  canners  and  the  independent  tomato  can- 
ner  will  have  a  banner  year,  and  he  certainly  deserves 
one. 

The  fruit  canners  on  the  coast  and  elsewhere  are 
having  real  troubles  with  the  labor  situation.  The 
canners  of  apricots  ought  to  leave  them  off  their  lists 
this  year,  and  let  the  growers  keep  their  crops.  They 
will  make  more  money  by  not  canning  than  they  could 
by  giving  into  the  hold-up  of  the  growers.  But,  of 
course,  that  is  what  these  strikes  are  intended  for :  to 
reduce  supplies  and  create  discontent  and  if  possible 
bloodshed.  Whether  knowingly  or  not  the  ultimate 
aim  is  Communistic;  that  is  the  basic  principle  of 
Communism:  to  cause  discontent,  rancor,  discord  and 
eventually  civil  war,  out  of  which  the  red  flag  will 
come.  They  are  trying  to  do  here  what  they  did  in 
Spain,  following  exactly  the  same  tactics,  and  epidemic 
of  strikes  in  all  lines  of  industry,  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  And  never  allowing  a  strike  to  be  per¬ 
manently  settled:  agree  on  Saturday,  and  by  Monday 
morning  be  out  again  on  strike,  until  all  employers, 
and  the  people  in  general,  become  enraged.  They  use 
the  strike  to  incite  to  revolution.  Not  a  market  fea¬ 
ture?  Is  there  anything  as  important? 

You  have  the  prices  on  our  Market  Pages,  and  in 
the  following  reports  a  very  clear  picture  of  conditions. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  be  well-posted — and  then  to 
put  some  backbone  into  your  selling. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Heavy  Summer  Demand  In  Evidence — Resistance  To  Price 
Advances  and  Withholding  Of  Future  Buying,  All  To  The 
Canners’  Benefit  If  They  Play  It  Rightly — Good  Cherry  Crop — 
Berries  Active — Citrus  Fruits  Stronger — Salmon  Cleaned  Up, 
Faces  Reduced  Packs — Corn  Strong — Peas  Improve. 

New  York,  July  14,  1939. 

UMMARY  —  Warm  weather  brought  out  heavier 
demands  this  week  for  a  number  of  canned  foods 
of  the  summer  salad  variety,  as  well  as  juices,  and 
it  is  evident  that  such  things  as  canned  fish,  fruits, 
tomato  and  grapefruit  juice,  are  experiencing  an  active 
distribution  in  retail  channels.  Recent  price  advances 
are  being  maintained,  meanwhile,  for  vegetables  des¬ 
pite  the  stiffest  kind  of  buyer  resistance. 

The  unwillingness  of  certain  large  retail  units  to 
pay  the  slight  advances  asked  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  when  you  stop  to  consider  acreage  curtailment, 
smaller  crop  prospects  and  increased  production  costs 
at  canning  centers.  Resistance  has  been  particularly 
noted  in  the  instance  of  new  prices  for  peas,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  slight  up-turns  were  not  arbitrarily 
effected  by  the  pea  canning  industry. 

A  number  of  buyers  are  abstaining  from  future 
commitments  in  the  hope  that  present  firm  vegetable 
prices  will  react  with  a  clearer  idea  of  the  crop  pros¬ 


pects.  The  crop  picture  may  brighten,  but  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  future  costs  on  canned  foods  will  not 
be  any  lower  than  the  slightly  higher  spot  prices  now 
in  effect.  The  reactionary  price  trend  for  certain 
West  Coast  fruits  has  no  bearing  at  this  time  on  other 
canned  food  packs ;  in  fact,  peas,  corn  tomatoes,  carrots, 
beets,  sauerkraut  and  some  kinds  of  fruits  are  very 
firm,  a  number  of  them  well  above  their  spring  lows. 

BEANS — The  market  has  taken  on  an  added  degree 
of  strength  for  stringless  and  buying  interest  has 
increased  over  the  week.  Production  in  the  Tri-State 
area  is  materially  smaller  than  estimated  and  costs 
of  the  vegetable  unsatisfactory  to  canners.  Offerings 
from  Baltimore  on  new  pack  stringless  are  around 
61^2  cents  for  No.  2’s  and  $2.75  for  No.  lO’s  prompt 
shipment. 

CORN  —  In  view  of  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
new  crops,  and  the  cleaned  up  condition  of  whole  grain 
supplies  in  the  Tri-States,  as  well  as  sustained  buying 
and  firm  prices  elsewhere,  packers  are  turning  down 
unsatisfactory  bids  on  any  description  of  canned  corn. 
Standard  evergreen  is  held  with  more  firmness  than  at 
any  time  this  year  at  621/2  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  and 
extra  standard  at  70  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  The  latter 
grade  also  is  quite  firm  in  No.  10  tins  at  $3.20  to  $3.35, 
Maryland  cannery. 

TOMATOES — Jobber  and  chain  unit  interest  has 
been  pretty  active  in  this  item  and  volume  transacted 
probably  would  be  better  if  buyers’  ideas  were  closer 
to  actual  market  conditions.  Juice  has  been  moving 
at  a  very  satisfactory  rate  and  consumption  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  increasing.  The  canners’  ideas  on  tomatoes 
for  future  shipment  meanwhile  are  not  any  lower  than 
spots.  And  these  remain  firm  on  the  Peninsula  at  40 
cents  for  standard  No.  Is,  60  to  621/2  cents  for  No.  2s, 
85  to  90  cents  for  No.  21/2S  and  $2.75  for  No.  10s. 
The  going  quotations  for  juice  are  around  75  cents  for 
No.  2  tall  and  $2.75  for  10s. 

PEAS — There  is  a  tendency  among  buyers  for  large 
distributor  organizations  to  hold  off  pending  crop 
developments.  That  actual  crop  conditions  were  over¬ 
stated  in  some  sections,  however,  is  not  likely,  and 
canners  are  pointing  out  to  buyers  that  peas  are  making 
up  for  a  reduced  yield  with  fine  quality,  at  least  in  the 
Wisconsin  area.  The  same  holds  true  for  some  other 
vegetables  this  year.  New  pack  peas  are  offered  at 
771/2  to  80  cents,  standards,  and  it  is  noted  that  these 
4  seive  Alaskas  are  getting  difficult  to  pick  up.  Fancy 
No.  2  5-sieve  sweets  range  from  95  cents  to  $1.00. 

CHERRIES — The  crop  of  sour  pitted  in  this  section 
will  be  a  bountiful  one  from  all  indications  and  the 
New  York  production  is  being  placed  at  30,000,000  to 
35,000,000  pounds,  by  canners.  Gathering  of  this  huge 
harvest  will  get  under  way  in  a  few  days  but  there  is  no 
indication  at  which  price  level  it  will  be  offered. 
Business  written  on  the  new  pack  at  this  time,  there¬ 
fore,  is  subject  to  confirmation  pending  definite  ideas 
on  raw  fruit  costs. 

RASPBERRIES — The  price  has  been  pushed  upward 
on  the  New  York  variety  by  the  competitive  activities 
of  juicing  interests.  In  view  of  prices  paid  it  is  said 
that  canners  would  have  to  list  water  pack  at  $6.00  to 
$7.00  or  higher  on  No.  10s  just  to  break  even.  The 
strength  is  being  shared  by  the  Columbian  red  berries 
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and  some  canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
following  active  trading. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Sections  and  juice  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  in  fine  volume,  and  now  that  the  packing  season  has 
ended  the  market  is  in  a  much  firmer  position.  The 
unsweetened  juice  has  been  ruling  around  471/2  cents 
for  2s,  and  fancy  segments  around  85  cents.  No.  2s, 
Tampa,  but  advances  from  these  levels  at  present  rate 
of  demand  would  surprise  no  one.  Segments  have  been 
in  short  supply  in  Florida  for  some  time. 

SALMON — All  West  Coast  advices  from  packers  and 
others  point  to  a  materially  reduced  pack  of  Alaska 
salmon.  One  such  advice  from  Seattle  states  that  the 
canneries  must  work  at  capacity  during  the  next  fifteen 
days  if  an  average  pack  is  to  be  reached.  Production 
of  reds  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  is  some  40 
per  cent  of  normal,  and  pinks  about  10  per  cent  of  1937, 
with  very  few  chums.  This  district  is  much  behind 
the  average.  The  salmon  industry,  which  could  benefit 
immensely  this  year  from  an  average  pack  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  carry-over,  is  not  entering  into  forward 
commitments  or  giving  any  indication  of  new  prices. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Stronger — Wisconsin’s  Average  Yield  of  Peas  Running  63 
Cases,  Demand  Good,  Prices  Firm — Corn  Crop  Prospects 
Good,  Buyers  Await  Developments — Tomatoes  Unchanged — 
Beans  Quiet — Spinach  in  Firm  Position — Big  Crop 
Prospects  Slows  Peach  Business. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  14,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  generally 
are  showing  a  stronger  tone.  Reports  from 
producing  sections  indicate  that  yields  on  many 
of  the  staple  items  will  be  even  lighter  than  was 
originally  figured  against  the  much  reduced  acreage. 
This  has  naturally  given  canners  a  firmer  background 
and  that  firmness  has  been  reflected  in  distributive 
channels. 

Jobbers  and  chains  are  proceeding  cautiously.  There 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  runaway  market.  Caution  seems 
to  be  the  watchword. 

PEAS — It  has  been  determined  that  the  general 
average  yield  of  Alaskas  in  Wisconsin  was  63  cases  to 
the  acre.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  what  the 
average  yield  of  sweets  will  be.  In  some  sections  it 
has  been  extremely  low  account  heat,  etc.,  while  in 
others  100  cases  to  the  acre  has  been  recorded.  Authori¬ 
ties  maintain  that  the  State  as  a  w’hole  will  not  average 
more  than  60  cases  of  sweets  to  the  acre. 

All  kinds  of  gusses  are  going  the  rounds  as  to  the 
size  of  the  pea  pack  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Those  guesses  run 
from  131/0  million  cases  as  the  minimum  to  ISVo  million 
cases  as  the  maximum.  As  nearly  everyone  in  the 
trade  know,  the  shortage  when  the  carryover  from 
last  year  is  taken  into  consideration,  will  be  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Alaskas. 

The  market  is  being  well  supported.  No.  2  standard 
Early  Junes  and  ungraded  Alaskas  are  extremely 
scarce  at  75  cents,  factory.  Sales  have  been  made  out 


of  Wisconsin  on  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  or 
Early  Junes  at  80  cents,  factory. 

No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin  of  the  various  siftings  and 
grades,  have  been  in  better  call  and  these  are  not  in 
heavy  supply. 

The  prices  outlined  in  table  form  in  this  column  last 
week,  represent  today  the  ideas  of  the  quality  canners 
of  Wisconsin  and  several  of  them  report  sales  at  those 
figures. 

CORN — Crop  prospects  are  very  good.  Corn  is 
early.  Some  fear  is  noted  that  the  rapid  growth  lately 
might  mean  plenty  of  stalk  but  not  well  rounded  and 
fully  developed  ears. 

The  market  has  been  somewhat  quiet  during  the 
week  in  review.  Buyers,  on  account  of  the  brighter 
crop  prospects,  are  prone  to  await  developments.  The 
lowest  price  on  No.  2  crushed  white  that  one  hears 
is  65  cents,  factory.  Little  if  any  future  business  has 
been  recorded.  One  prominent  Illinois  canner  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sold : 

No.  2  fancy  cream  style  Country  Gentleman  at  80 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  his  factory. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  tomato  canners  report  crop 
prospects  favorable  and  it  looks  as  if  some  packing 
will  begin  by  middle  or  latter  August,  indicating  a 
season  earlier  than  a  year  ago.  Not  much  pressure  to 
sell  by  canners,  plus  no  lively  demand  from  distribu¬ 
tors,  has  made  for  a  listless  market.  Prices  are  un¬ 
changed  and  going  quotations  are: 

No.  2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  621/2  cents  to  65 
cents;  No.  21/^  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  80  cents  to 
85  cents,  and  No.  10  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  $2.40 
to  $2.60,  factory. 

TOMATO  PUREE — A  future  price  of  $3.00,  Indiana 
factory,  for  heavy  gravity,  low  mold  count,  has  been 
noted.  Spot  No.  10  puree  is  available  at  $2.50,  factory. 
No.  1  tin  tomato  puree  is  extremely  scarce  on  the  spot. 

TOMATO  JUICE — One  of  Indiana’s  most  prominent 
tomato  juice  canners  has  named  the  following  prices: 


No.  300  Fancy  Tomato  Juice . $  .56 

No.  2  Tall  Fancy  Tomato  Juice . 80 

No.  10  Fancy  Tomato  Juice .  2.90 

No.  2  Regular  Fancy  Tomato  Juice . 68i/_> 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Canning  will  begin 
within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  Several  Wisconsin 
canners  have  named  opening  prices  and  it  is  reported 
that  reasonable  satisfactory  bookings  have  been  made. 
Meanwhile,  the  spot  market  is  quiet.  The  local  trade 
is  seeking  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  at  65  cents, 
delivered,  but  there  are  a  few  sellers  at  that  basis. 

SPINACH — This  vegetable  occupies  a  very  firm 
position.  California  canners  are  well  cleaned  up  and 
are  holding  at  minimum  of  95  cents.  Coast,  for  No.  21/0 
tin  fancy  grade.  Maryland  quotations  are  so  close  to 
the  California  basis  as  to  preclude  Eastern  canners 
selling  in  the  Central  territory.  The  Ozark  canners  are 
in  a  good  position  as  remaining  stocks  are  in  strong 
hands  and  the  quantity  is  light.  It  is  still  possible  to 
buy  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas: 


No.  2  tin  Spinach . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/^  tin  Spinach . 85  factory 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  2.75  factory 


SWEET  POTATOES — Interest  has  centered  in  this 
item  of  late  due  to  aggressive  sales  efforts  on  the  part 
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of  two  Eastern  canners  making  drives  for  1939  book¬ 
ings.  Spot  Sweet  Potatoes  are  slow  of  sale  and  not 
much  business  going  on. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  were  few  if  any 
future  sales  on  apricots.  As  a  result,  some  activity 
has  been  noted  during  the  past  two  weeks  and  sizeable 
business  has  been  recorded.  Fancy  peeled  halves 
apricots  are  extremely  scarce  account  small  size  fruit, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  pack  either  fancy  or  choice 
in  the  peeled  halves  grades. 

Some  peach  canners  have  been  trying  to  “beat  the 
gun”  in  soliciting  business  for  shipment  immediately 
when  packed  and  at  prices  that  range  some  5  to  lOVo 
cents  per  dozen  below  the  going  spot  quotations.  The 
trade  as  a  whole,  seem  content  to  await  developments, 
knowing  full  well  that  California  is  confronted  with 
another  large  crop  of  cling  peaches. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

There  is  one  asset  the  canner  has  who  works  closely 
and  who  cooperates  with  his  broker  and  that  asset 
is — buyers  come  to  know  whether  the  information  the 
broker  gives  them  is  sound  or  not.  A  buyer  wants 
facts  and  the  good  independent  food  broker  sees  that 
his  customers  get  just  that. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Pecks  Being  Held  to  Estimated  Requirements — Buyers  Set  On 

Monthly  Basis — Anarchy  Raises  Its  Ugly  Head — Apricot 
Canning  Hampered — Bean  Prices — Berries 
Generally  Ready. 

San  Francisco,  July  13,  1939. 
RICES — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  Pacific  Coast 
products  continue  to  make  an  appearance  with  in¬ 
teresting  regularity  and  it  will  be  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  until  lists  are  complete.  So  far  this 
season  packs  have  been  held  closely  to  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  and  early  packs  are  quite  closely  sold  up. 

BUYING— W.  J.  Withers,  of  W.  J.  Withers,  Inc., 
has  returned  from  a  tour  of  Eastern  distributing 
centers  and  reports  having  found  jobbers’  stocks  in 
the  best  condition  in  several  years.  The  trade  there  is 
inclined  to  the  policy  of  buying  on  a  month  to  month 
basis  and  the  situation  is  being  watched  very  care¬ 
fully.  Asparagus  was  purchased  early  this  year  as 
the  size  of  the  pack  was  known  in  advance  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  the  only  sizeable  source  of  supply  for  the 
white  article.  Indications  are  that  other  packs  will 
be  contracted  for  with  care  until  the  respective  outputs 
are  known  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Mr.  Withers 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Coast  canners  can  operate 
at  a  profit  this  year  if  care  is  exercised  in  the  size  of 
the  pack  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  rush  the  market 
or  to  shade  prices.  Otherwise,  conditions  may  easily 
revert  to  those  from  which  the  trade  has  been  making 
a  recovery. 

ANARCHY — Tactics  unworthy  of  the  industry,  or 
of  California,  and  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of 


America,  have  been  indulged  in  during  the  week  in  a 
dispute  between  the  growers  and  packers  of  apricots. 
The  California  Apricot  Growers  Union  has  demanded 
a  uniform  price  scale  ranging  from  $32.50  to  $42.50 
a  ton  for  the  various  grades  of  canning  apricots.  Can¬ 
ners  decline  to  pay  more  than  $30  a  ton  for  14s  or 
better.  Truck  drivers  have  been  halted  with  their 
loads  and  compelled  to  return  to  ranches,  fruit  has  been 
dumped  on  the  highway  and  the  boxes  of  packing  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  burned  in  orchards.  The  organized 
growers  disavow  the  violence,  saying  the  acts  are  being 
carried  out  by  persons  seeking  to  discredit  their  organi¬ 
zation.  In  the  meantime  fruit  is  ripening  rapidly,  can¬ 
neries  are  largely  idle  and  many  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  prices  on  the  expected  pack.  The  trouble  will 
probably  be  settled  quickly,  but  the  early  exhibition  of 
temper  is  not  especially  savory. 

BEANS — Opening  prices  on  1939  pack  of  Kentucky 
Wonder  and  Blue  Lake  string  beans  have  been  made 
by  the  San  Jose  Canning  Company,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
for  which  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
selling  agent.  Prices  on  No.  2  tall  vertical  pack  Blue 
Lakes  are  No.  2  sieve,  $1.15;  No.  3  sieve,  $1.10,  and 
No.  4  sieve,  $1.05.  Whole  Blue  Lakes  and  Kentucky 
Wonders,  Fancy  No.  1  sieve,  $1.30;  Fancy  No.  2  sieve, 
$1.15,  and  Fancy  No.  3  sieve.  $1.00.  Cut  string  beans, 
both  Blue  Lakes  and  Kentucky  Wonders  in  this  size 
container  are:  Fancy  Cut  No.  2  sieve,  $1.10;  Fancy 
Cut  No.  3  sieve,  $1.00;  Choice  Cut  No.  4  sieve,  85  cents; 
Standard  Cut  No.  5  sieve,  75  cents;  Cuts  from  Aspara¬ 
gus  style,  85  cents;  No.  2,  3  and  4  sieve  blended  short 
cuts,  75  cents,  and  Soup  Cuts,  70  cents.  In  No.  10 
cans.  Fancy  Whole  No.  1  sieve.  No.  2  sieve  and  No.  3 
sieve  are  quoted  at  $5.50,  $5.15  and  $4.85,  respectively. 
Cut  beans  in  No.  10s  are  quoted,  as  follows:  Fancy 
No.  2  sieve,  $5.00;  Fancy  No.  3  sieve,  $4.75;  Choice 
No.  4  sieve,  $4.00;  Standard  No.  5  sieve,  $3.75;  Cuts 
from  Asparagus  style,  $4.00 ;  Large  Standard  Cut  No.  6 
sieve,  $3.25;  No.  2,  3  and  4  sieve  blended  short  cuts, 
$3.65,  and  Soup  Cuts,  $3.50. 

Prices  on  the  firm’s  featured  “Patricia”  brand  of 
Asparagus  Style  Kentucky  Wonder  string  beans  are; 
Small  sieve,  8  oz.,  97Vo  cents,  and  Medium  sieve,  92i/o 
cents;  Small  sieve.  No.  2s,  $1.75,  and  Medium  sieve, 
$1.65. 

Tentative  opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  North¬ 
west  pack  berries,  De  Luxe  plums  and  fresh  prunes 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  They  are : 

Buffet  ITall  2  Tall  No.  2%  No.  10 

Blackberries  . $  .75  $1.15  $1.30  .  $5.50 

Boysenberries  .  .  1.80  .  . 

Loganberries  . 82^4  .  1.70  .  . 

Raspberries,  Red .  1.00  1.65  2.10  .  9.25 

Strawberries  .  1.05  1.90  2.40  .  . 

De  Luxe  Plums  or 

Fresh  Prunes  . 50  .721/2  .85  1.121/2  3.50 

BERRIES — Strawberries,  raspberries  and  Logan¬ 
berries  are  now  available  for  shipment,  Boysenberries 
will  be  ready  late  in  July,  blackberries  late  in  August 
and  plums  and  prunes  in  September. 

SALMON — Reports  from  Alaska  indicates  that 
while  the  pack  of  red  salmon  to  date  has  been  slightly 
ahead  of  that  of  a  year  ago  to  a  corresponding  date, 
that  of  pinks  and  chums  is  definitely  smaller.  Packers 
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report  that  mid-year  inventories  are  the  lightest  in 
years.  Unsold  stock  on  June  30  amounted  to  999,827 
cases,  as  against  2,173,060  cases  a  year  ago,  and  a 
12-year  average  of  990,231  cases. 

PLUMS — Prices  on  new  pack  plums  have  made  an 
appearance  and  in  general  these  just  about  match  those 
that  have  been  ruling  on  spot  in  recent  weeks.  Some 
packers,  however,  are  quoting  No.  21/2  standards,  as 
low  as  $1.00  a  dozen,  whereas  low  on  spots  previously 
had  been  around  $1.15. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canned  Shrimp  in  Light  Supply — Commissioners  to  Announce 

Opening  Date  for  Fall  Canning  Season — Oyster  Market 
Dormant 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  14,  1939. 

HRIMP — The  raw  headless  shrimp  situation  is  un¬ 
changed.  Production  is  light  and  the  demand 
equally  light.  Ten  cents  per  pound  is  the  top  notch 
price  for  jumbo  raw  headless  shrimp  in  barrel  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

The  canned  shrimp  situation  is  different.  The 
carryover  of  spots  has  been  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
and  the  stock  held  in  warehouses  is  practically  all  large, 
therefore,  extreme  scarcity  of  small  and  medium  shrimp 
prevails  and  will  continue  to  prevail  until  the  new  Fall 
canning  season  opens  next  month. 

The  Sea  Food  Commissioner,  the  Enforcement  Officer 
and  the  Inspector  of  the  Conservation  Department  will 
meet  in  Mobile  this  week  with  canners  and  dealers,  to 
decide  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Fall  shrimp  season. 
The  Conservation  law  sets  the  opening  date  as  August 
1,  but  it  gives  the  sea  food  officials  the  power  to 
regulate  this  section  of  the  law  and  the  officials  can 
keep  the  bays  and  territorial  waters  of  the  state  closed 
until  September,  if  in  their  opinion  the  shrimp  are 
too  small  to  market. 

During  the  closed  season,  no  shrimp  are  allowed  to 
be  caught  in  the  bays,  rivers,  bayous  or  lakes  of  the 
state,  nor  within  three  miles  off  shore  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  therefore,  all  during  the  closed  season,  the 
shrimpers  have  had  to  trawl  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
beyond  three  miles  off  shore,  which  handicaps  produc¬ 


tion,  because  the  shrimp  boats  being  small,  can  only 
shrimp  in  the  Gulf  in  smooth  weather  and  they  have 
to  run  to  harbor  at  the  approach  of  any  disturbance, 
which  are  numerous  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  large  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.15 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  those  that  are  low  on 
them,  will  do  well  to  stock  up  on  large  shrimp,  if  they 
can  get  them,  because  at  the  beginning  of  the  shrimp 
season,  the  shrimpers  all  fish  in  the  bay  and  lakes 
where  the  shrimp  are  all  small  and  medium  and  mighty 
few  large  shrimp  caught. 

OYSTERS — ^The  sales  of  canned  oysters  is  dead  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  it  is  the  same  every  year. 
Nobody  wants  oysters  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July  and  August  and  the  canneries  lose  four  long 
months  of  activity. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  raw  oyster  dealer  can 
do,  because  oysters  get  poor  in  hot  weather  and  being 
highly  perishable,  they  will  not  keep  long  out  of  the 
water.  This  is  not  the  case  with  canned  oysters, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  packed  only  in  cold  weather 
when  the  oyster  is  at  its  best,  hence  they  are  just  as 
good  in  the  hottest  weather,  as  in  the  coldest,  so  don’t 
you  think  that  if  this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  housewife  in  an  aggressive  manner,  that  oysters 
would  be  served  on  the  American  table  the  year  ’round, 
like  beans,  spinach,  peaches,  pears  etc.? 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Juice  in  Strong  Position — The  New  Prices — Tomato 

Pack  Over — Small  Carry-over — No  Demand  for  Sauerkraut. 

McAllen,  Texas,  July  13,  1939. 

HE  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  MARKET— After  so 
many  months  of  discouraging  prices  and  conditions 
prevailing  on  grapefruit  juice,  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  take  note  of  the  present  upward  trend  of 
prices.  When  low  prices  can  prevail  so  long  as  they 
did  on  grapefruit  juice,  with  all  the  involved  loss  and 
profound  bafflement,  one  may  become  inclined  to 
wonder  if  the  situation  can  ever  change.  Then  out  of 
a  clear  sky  comes  a  word  from  here  and  there,  from 
market  after  market,  conceding  an  item  has  gained  for 
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itself  a  strong  position,  the  demand  remaining  steady. 
Whether  by  merit  of  careful  intellectual  planning,  or 
by  merit  of  firm  laws  of  economic  phenomena,  working 
without  human  intelligence,  you  may  well  know  that 
labor  without  profit  cannot  go  on  forever,  even  though 
some  packers  seem  to  be  working  toward  that  end. 

No.  2  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  having  risen 
from  as  low  as  421/0  cents  to  a  weak  471/2  cents,  is  now 
a  strong  471/2  cents,  hovering  on  50  cent  quotations. 
In  fact.  Certified  Grade  A  Fancy  is  now  being  quoted 
at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley. 

In  order  to  secure  6/10’s  or  46  oz.  juice,  the  demand 
is  general  that  order  also  be  placed  for  some  No.  2 
juice.  Leading  grapefruit  juice  packers  in  Texas-Rio 
Grande  Valley  advanced  46-oz.  juice  to  $1.25,  f.  o.  b. 
Valley,  yesterday  (July  12th).  In  face  of  shortage  of 
this  popular  size,  orders  are  pouring  in  but  receiving 
scant  consideration  unless  on  sellers’  terms. 

TOMATOES — Though  the  pack  is  long  over,  there 
remains  a  small  carry-over  down  here  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Spot  prices  are  40  cents  on  I’s  and  60  cents 
on  2’s. 

Packers  who  sold  at  35  cents  and  55  cents  are  having 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  that  these  prices  carry 
no  profit. 

SAUERKRAUT — To  the  other  extreme  this  week  is 
sauerkraut.  There  is  little  or  no  demand,  not  even  at 
clean-up  prices.  Yet,  even  as  grapefruit  juice,  the 
kraut  market  will  turn  as  naturally  as  the  sun  toward 
a  rising  market  and  firm  demand. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

FRUITS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  July  7th,  1939 — Cherries  R.S.P. — Look 
for  a  good  crop  here.  Traverse  City  reports  25  per  cent  damage 
by  shot  hole  fungus.  Growers  battling  for  2  cents  a  pound  from 
canners.  Preserve  market  90  cents  and  $4.25,  factory,  with 
occasional  demand  for  slight  concession.  Packing  starts  next 
week.  Quality  here  looks  very  good. 

NATALIA,  TEXAS,  July  10th,  1939 — Grapefruit  Juice:  No  pack. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  July  7th,  1939 — Red  Raspberries:  Cuth- 
bert  quality  should  be  above  average,  but  pack  will  be  small 
account  of  early  freezing  of  canes.  No  future  prices  named  yet. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

After  all,  he  explained,  it  isn’t  enough  for  an  industrialist 
to  put  men  on  pay  rolls  at  what  are  considered  good  wages, 
for  some  other  firm  that  adopts  more  efficient  labor-saving 
methods  of  production  may  better  even  good  wages. 

But  Bat’a  sees  the  duty  of  industrialists  to  be  benefactors 
of  men,  and  that  means,  he  said,  giving  to  workmen  cultural 
and  educational  advantages,  aiding  them  in  solving  what  to 
them  individually  are  serious  economic  problems  of  the 
work-a-day  life. 

Fatter  pay  envelopes  can’t  take  the  place  of  such  advan¬ 
tages,  observed  Mr.  Bat’a,  who  by  this  time,  swayed  by  the 
pleasant  surroundings,  had  launched  into  an  explanation 
of  Bat’aism. 

It  was  at  this  point  one  understood  why  he  had  taken 
what  seemed  only  a  passing  interest  in  the  factory  end  of 
the  development.  He  is  much  more  concerned  with  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  he  envisages  a  model  industrial  community, 
where  men  and  women  will  get  something  more  than  good 
wages  for  producing  good  shoes. 

‘His  interest  lies  in  the  sucess  of  those  who  co-labor 
with  him,’  the  No.  1  Bat’aian  (John  Hoza)  said.  ‘He 
hates  only  one  type;  that’s  loafers.  After  all,  the  trouble 
in  the  world  is  due  to  but  one  thing:  It’s  the  lack  of 
enough  men. 

‘What  could  be  accomplished  if  there  were  enough  leaders, 
fighting  sti’ong  men,  who  liked,  most  of  all,  to  work  and 
who  loved  the  common  people?’  Bat’a  asked  as  he  looked 
about  him  at  woodlands  he  hopes  will  resound  soon  to  the 
laughter  of  collaborators’  children. 

FIRST-CLASS  PEOPLE  HIS  AIM 

First-class  people,  then,  is  to  be  the  chief  product  of 
Bat’aism  in  America.  That  can  be  accomplished,  the  No.  1 
Bat’a  held,  by  the  ‘proper  sort  of  industrial  education’ 
which  his  key  collaborators  are  equipped  to  direct. 

And  as  in  Zlin,  Bat’a  hopes  to  reap  at  Belcamp  not  so 
much  a  pecuniary  reward  as  he  does  to  become  a  cog  in 
a  throbbing  industrial  community  whei’e  men  work  under 
cheerful  conditions,  live  close  to  nature  and  are  able  to 
live  so  economically  that  they  can  afford  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  a  life  denied  many  who  go  home  from  factories 
to  cramped  houses.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  17th,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Mid-Summer 
Meeting,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  July  7th,  1939 — Beets:  Acreage  reduced 
20  per  cent.  Crop  looks  good  so  far.  Not  booking  futui’es  yet. 
Expect  better  prices  this  year. 


THE  POPULAR  HAMILTON  COIL 

For  cooking  pulp,  sauces,  etc. 


PITTSVILLE,  wis.,  July  8th,  1939— Beets  and  Carrots:  Plantings 
of  our  crops  were  delayed  due  to  wet  and  cold  weather.  We 
are  ju.st  finishing  these  plantings  and  are  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual. 

NORTH  FREEDOM,  WIS.,  July  8th,  1939— Corn:  Condition  dry, 
need  rain. 

MUSCATINE,  IOWA,  July  9th,  1939— Pumpkin:  Vines  look  good 
so  far,  but  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome. 

NATALIA,  TEXAS,  July  10th,  1939— Spinach:  67,000  cases— half 
pack  sold. 


HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Made  of  copper 
in  two  sizes  for 

500  and  1,000 
9al.  tanks.  Large  heating  sur¬ 
face;  quick  acting;  outwear  any 
other  type  3  to  1;  fewest 
joints;  stand  up  to  125  lbs. 
working  pressure;  easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  Priced  attractively.  Send 
for  bulletin  63. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continncd 


Eastern 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Coloessl,  No.  2^........ 

Large,  No.  2V4— . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Medium.  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  2s.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


£lx.  Std.  No.  2.._.... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 


...  2.00 


Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s................  2.30 


2.10 

2.60 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s.. 
Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s.. 
Green  Cuts,  2s . 


1.65 

7.50 

1.00 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2................ 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..._..».... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2„...._- 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 


No.  2  Medium  Green.. 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Freeh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2H  _ 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2™.., 

No.  24 - 

No.  10 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ 

No.  24  - 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  . . 


1.00  . 

.  1.20 

2.95  3.60 

.62>-'.  .65 

.80  .85 

2.75  2.75 


.75 


3.75 

.80 


.90 

3.75 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No,  2 . 

Na  10  _ 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

Fancy  No.  2.„ . . . . 


.674  .80 

.90  1.10 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

7.50 


2.16 

2.35 

1.76 


2.75  3.00 


2.20 

2.10 


2.26 

2.60 


.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

4.25 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

.62  4 

.75 

.674 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

2.90 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.624 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

3.26 

3.75 

1.074 

1.40 

1.25 

1.35 

1.00 

1.35 

4.75 

5.50 

5.00 

5.50 

4.85 

5.50 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

.80 

.95 

.75 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

3.40 

4.15 

3.75 

4.50 

.624 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.65 

3.25 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

Tll.lll 

r  1  ■■ 

1.00 

1.16 

.574 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

2.65 

3.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.50 

1.05 

1.25 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

5.50 

6.00 

.624 

.874 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.874 

3.75 

4.00 

.574 

.80 

.724 

.80 

.90 

.96 

3.76 

4.26 

.55 

.60 

.65 

1.00 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  24  _ _ _ 

No.  10 . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2s... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4b... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6a... 
No.  2  £hc.  Std.  Sweets,  2s. 
No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s. 
No.  2  Ebc.  Std.  Sweets,  68. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  2a....„. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  88.,«... 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s...._ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28..... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68..... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28. . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s__ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s..„. 
Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48„... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s..... 

Na  2  Ungraded...^ . «... 

Soaked,  2s . 

lOs  _ _ _ _ _ 

Blackejre,  2s,  Soaked. . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2_ . 


.70  .75 

3.40  4.00 

.624  .67  Va 


ls..~ 

28.... 

Ss.... 

48..„ 

6a.... 

Is... 

2s... 

Ss.. 


.  Nn:’2U>  . . . 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

Na  S  - .  .  . 

No.  10  _ 

3.35 

.80 

3.60 

.85 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2_............„..„ 

No.  24 _ 

Na  S _ 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  24  .  -  _ I 

No.  10  _  _  _ 

1.10  1.20 


1.10  1.26 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fp.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  _ _ _ 


.70 


.76 

4.00 

.60 

2.76 


.86 

2.50 


.86 

4.60 

.75 

4.00 


.  1.45 

.90  1.15 

.82»4  1.00 
.774  .85 


.90  . 

. 824 

.85 

.80 

.80 

4.50 

4.75 

4.15 

4.25 

-..  4.00 

4.15 

.75 

.80 

.45 

2.00  . 

.674 

2.40 


.50 

.65 


.70 

Too 


.70 

.80 

1.00 

3.50 


.76  .86 

.90  1.10 

.96  _ 


Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

. 80 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

_  4.50 

5.25 

4.60 

6.26 

Ex.  StH.  No.  2 . 

. . 75 

.80 

.774 

4.60 

.85 

No.  1ft 

6.00 

StH.  No.  2..., . . 

— ~  .70 

No.  10  . . . 

MOiite,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2...... 

_  .65 

.70 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.16 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2  _ 

.62 '4  .65 

Na  10  _ _ 

_  3.20 

3.35 

4.25 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2....>.. 

_  .86 

.874 

.80 

1.05 

Na  10  _ 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

2.50 

2.55 

Yellowp  Fancy  No. 

No.  10  . 

.724  .80 

3.76  4.26 

.67  4  .774 

.75 

4.00 

.70 

3.50 

.70 

3.40 

.70 

3.76 

.95 

4.76 

.80 

4.00 

.75 

3.50 

.95 

4.75 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Nn.  1ft  . 

....  2.36  . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

std.  No.  2 . .  . 

No  1ft 

.65  .70 

2.40 

2.60 

2.25 

^46 

.774  •8’74 
4.00  4.25 

2.30 

2.40 

No.  10  . . . 

.674  .824 
,50  4.50 

.70 
4.00 


.65 

3.25 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.16 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.90 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.85 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.90 

1.26 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.974 

1.15 

.824 

.95 

1.10 

.774 

.924 

1.06 

.85 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

.774 

.80 

1.10 

.67V- 

.80 

.774 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.26 

4.75 

6.00 

3.75 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

3.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.00 

6.25 

5.60 

5.50 

4.75 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.95 

.50 

.60 

.574 

.60 

2.50 

3.50 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.85 

2.40 

2.50 

.56 

.624 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.80 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

T20 

.86 

1.10 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

1.35 

3.25 

3.36 

4.35 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SWEET  POTATOES 


-70  .70 

1.20 

.80  .87% 

1.50 

_  .82%  . 

.  2.75  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.... 

.97%  1.10 

.75 

1.00 

.  3  25  .3.50 

TOMATOES 

.90  . 

1.05 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 
.95  1.00 

„ .  1.20  . 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.30 

3.85 

4.00 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

No!  2%  . . . 

No!  2:90 


3.50 


.97% 


Std..  No.  1.. 


.42% 


.42% 


3.10  _ 

With  puree 
.62%  .65 


No.  2  . . 

.85 

.95 

.82% 

.90 

!85 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

...  2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 
...  3.00 

.40 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Std.r  No.  i.  Trim  1.036 . 

. 37% 

....  2.75 

.35 

2.50 

.40 

2.76 

.621 

2.70 

TOMATO  JUICE 

. 40 

...  3.00 

2.50 

3.50 

3.00 

. 75 

.70 

....  2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

turnip  GREENS 

. 76 

.65 

.67% 

....  1.00 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

....  3.60 

^76 

2.90 

3.00 

2.80 


3.10 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10.  water . . . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


apple  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std. 


3.10 

.80 

2.75 


2.35 

2.56 

3.25 

2.90 

. 

2.90 

3.15 

8.00 

sZi 

.76 

3.00 

.80 

3.25 

.70  . 

3.35  . 

.67% 


No.  10  . .  2.85 

apricots 

No.  2%,  Fancy— . 

No.  2%,  Choice - 


No.  2%,  Std.„ 
grapefruit  SECTIONS 


Florida 


8  oz.  . 
No.  2 
No.  5 


.85 

2.25 


.90 

2.45 


grapefruit  juice 


8  oz . 

No.  1  ... 
No.  800 
No.  2  ... 

46  oz . 

No.  5  ... 


.47% 

1.00 

1.65 


.50 

1.10 

1.65 


Texas 


.47%  .52% 

1.10  1.15 


1.65  1.70 

1.40  1.50 

1.22%  1.25 

California 


t>ir  ARCS 

Keifcr.  Std.,  No.  2% -  1.35 

No.  10  . — 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  - - - - 

Bartiett,  Fancy,  No.  2% - ....  1 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  .• 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  1 

No.  10,  Water.... - ....... — 

No.  10,  Syrup - 

No.  10  Pie.  S,  P. . - 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2%......— ..— 

Std..  No.  2%„ . 

Ex.  Std.,  Siic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  YeL,  No.  2%— . — 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . — 

Std.,  No.  2 . - 

No.  2%  . — . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....„...... 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 - 

Crushed,  Elx.  Std.,  No.  10..»...... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  _ — .... 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No  in . 


37% 


.77% 

.80 

1.07% 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.36 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.86 

6.10 

.62%  - 

.72% - 

1.06 _ 

1.60  _ 

2.40 _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water... . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No!  10  "Z!!!!!!!!.'!.'!!!™™.'!! 

CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2— 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


2.16 

7.60 


1.00 

sToo 


2.25 

7.66 


1.10 

3!’66 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..« 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Prea.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  - 

Pres.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.35 

1.45 

1.45 

1.60 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

1.07% 

1.10 

iTiii 

1.20 

liH 

iZ’o 

i.35 

1.^0 

5.35 

5.50 

6.26 

6.50 

5.00 

5.25 

2.00 

2.15 

1.85 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

1.35 

6.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

6.00 

1.66 

7.25 

7.60 

6.00 

5.50 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  - — . 

No.  2,  19  os. _ 

No.  2,  17  os _ 


.70 

1.26 

1.12% 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ib . 

%  IK  . 

.  6.60 

.  3.26 

6.50 

3.25 

8.00  . 

%  lb . . . 

1.95 

. 

OYSTERS 

. .  .96 

1.05 

Southern 

, . .  1.00 

.90  _ 

, .  1.80 

2.10 

io  oz . . — 

2.20 

1.80  . 

Northwest  Selects 


1.70  1.76 

1.50  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.26  3.60 

5.60  5.75 

8.25  3.50 


1.42%  1.47% 
1.26  1.40 

1.17%  1.22% 


Selects,  6  os . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  1 - - 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 - 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  l..~ . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 


1,  Small....... 

1,  Medium... 
1,  Largs. . 


No. 

No. 

No. 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _  3.76 

%  Oil,  Keyless.... _ 3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton..^..— ..~  . 

%  Oil,  Carton..... — — —  4.26 
%  Mustard,  Keyless — .... — 3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s -  - 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's -  - 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  U,  24's . —  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48'a. _ — — .  . 


Light  Meat,  Is.. 

%s  - 


1.16 

1.60 


1.26 

1.76 


1.95 

1.55 

1.65 


1.26 

1.15 

.76 

iTso 

.95 

1.60 


2.05 

1.65 

1.80 

2.26 

1.80 

1.35 


1.90 

1.05 

1.76 


Southern 


1.10  1.16 


1.70 

3.26 


1.70 

3.80 


9.50  11.00 
5.25  6.50 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.60 
6.00  6.26 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words;  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Hand  or  automatic  filler  that  will 
handle  dog  food.  Write:  Conrad  Weiler,  32  Morgan  Ave.,  Drexel, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERY  SITE — Any  factory  wishing  to  change  location 
to  an  agricultural  site  correspond  with  William  Edgar,  301  S. 
Salado  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  for  tomatoes  and 
tomato  juice.  State  salary  and  references.  Address  Box  B-2378, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  motor  truck  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
All  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and 
quick  turn-over  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  prices.  Bonded 
Scale  Company,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE! — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Bamgrover  Cooker  for  No.  2%s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery,  wrecking 
three  plants.  All  kinds  of  tomato,  pea,  bean  and  corn  equipment. 
Ellendale  Cannery,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  No.  1  Tomato  Filler,  Serial  No. 
Series  C-7207.  A-1  condition.  Very  reasonably  priced.  Shawano 
Canning  Company,  Shawano,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Also  good-as-new  Robins’  Twin-Screw  Flotation  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Washer,  cheap.  Address  Box  A-2376,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Miscellaneous  items  of  canning  equipment. 
Write  us,  we  may  have  what  you  need  at  a  saving.  E.  B.  Gill 
Canning  Co.,  Central  Lake,  Mich. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  Urschel  Bean  Cutters  in  good  shape.  Best 
price.  Gervas  Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


5/rH  AM  PBRft 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Tjhde  lUMitnnEiD*  CoTwiiP’Avi^f'jr  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


July  17,  1939 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  tor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  Wood 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Shocked  Old  Lady:  And  on  the  way  up  here  we 
passed  twenty-five  people  in  parked  cars! 

Young  Hostess:  Oh,  I’m  sure  you’re  mistaken.  It 
must  have  been  an  even  number. 

Doctor  (to  butler) :  Your  master  is  decidedly  better, 
Thompson,  but  very  irritable.  He  must  not  be  thwarted. 

Butler:  He  expressed  a  desire  to  wring  my  neck, 
sir. 

Doctor:  Well, — er — humor  him. 

He:  Your  dress  is  too  short. 

She:  I  don’t  think  so. 

He:  Then  you  must  be  in  it  too  far. 

“Mother,  was  your  name  Pullman  before  you  were 
married?” 

“No,  dear.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  I  just  wondered.  I  see  that  name  on  a  lot  of 
our  towels.” 

Two  colored  boys  were  having  an  argument  over  a 
game  of  cards. 

“Ma  three  aces  win,”  said  one. 

“Brother,”  said  the  other,  “ain’t  you  ashamed  of 
yo’  dishonesty  ?  Ah  only  dealt  you  two  aces.” 

“Poor  Sarah;  she  landed  in  jail  for  having  her  dress 
on  backwards.” 

‘Why,  they  can’t  put  her  in  jail  for  that.” 

“Ah,  yes,  but  they  did;  it  was  her  evening  dress.” 

Candidate:  Then  may  I  count  on  your  vote? 

Voter:  Naw;  I’ll  vote  for  the  other  fellow. 

Candidate:  But  you’ve  never  seen  him. 

Voter:  Naw!  but  I’ve  seen  you. 

Doctor:  The  trouble  with  you  is  that  something  is 
the  matter  with  your  heart. 

Patient:  With  my  heart? 

Doctor:  Yes.  To  give  it  a  name  it’s  angina 
pectoris. 

Patient:  You’ll  have  to  guess  again.  Doctor.  That 
isn’t  her  name  at  all. 

Barber:  You  are  very  bald,  sir.  Do  you  know  what 
is  the  cause  of  it? 

Client:  I  don’t  know,  but  I  suspect  that  my  hair 
falling  out  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Husband:  You  want  another  dress?  Dresses  don’’ 
grow  on  trees! 

Wife:  The  first  one  did. 
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The  Sixth  Edition  of 


/I  Qo4fi/plete> 
6o44AAe>  Ut 
Qci4i4U/Ml 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  reK'tive 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


'•'•Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
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Postagi 
P  r  e  p  a  i  I 


Size  6x9,  360pa9es,  BeautiFully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

,„.re  also  for  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

#  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Y  V  ' 


,pov 

''®’’  .,  p\c.«'*  '*’' 
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NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

5.UBSlDliRY  Ot  M  -vf  EXPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OEEICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sa1y>  Ollir»<  an.l  Flar.u  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  RALT:M0RE  .  MAFIETH  N  Y.  •  CHICAE'.E'  .  lOE'TE  S  .  I  ETROIT  •  HAMILTON  OHlfT 


